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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT thrives on controversy and 
Posumps when compromise is in the air. 

Mr. Snowden’s plan for the taxation of 
land values—if so inchoate a thing deserves the 
word plan—has definitely revived interest in the 
House of Commons, and this new variety of 
income tax is likely to be the staple food of 
politics for the rest of the session, to the exclusion 
of Mr. MacDonald’s recent hors d’ceuvre of 
denouncing the House of Lords. 


The Peers, who are always short of political 
sustenance at this time of year, have been debat- 
ing the twenty-four hour day; a reform for which, 


like the revision of the calendar and the fixed 
Easter, nearly all the valid arguments are on one 
side and instinctive repugnance to change is on 
the other. It took a world-war to give us summer- 
time. Shall we have to wait for another war 
before we rationalize our clocks and time-tables ? 


Lancashire friends tell me that the New Party’s 
poll at Ashton was made up of just as many 
Conservative votes as Socialist, and if this was 
the case, the moral of the election is significant. 
In any event the plain fact is that in Free Trade 
Lancashire there was an overwhelming majority 
for tariffs, and for the loss of a seat in these 
circumstances Socialism has to blame, not Sir 
Oswald Mosley, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Holiday Haunts, 


SEE YOUR OWN COUNTRY FIRST 


SELECT YOUR HOLIDAY RESORT FROM THE BIG GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY GUIDE 


Obtainable everywhere (6d.) or post free from The Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington, W.2 
TO BE WITHOUT A COPY IS TO MISS THE BEST THING IN HOLIDAY LITERATURE 


1931 jor: 6d. 
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The New Party did reasonably well at its 
opening performance, but I shall be surprised if 
it does not do better in the South, and that for 
two reasons. In the first place party ties are a 
good deal weaker than in the North, and in the 
second, the percentage of voters in recent elec- 
tions has been considerably lower, so that there 
is a larger number of uncertain votes to be won. 
This is certainly not to say that the Mosleyites 
are going to emulate the triumphs of the Nazis, 
but it would clearly be a mistake to ignore them, 
especially at a time when the old politicians are 
at a discount. 


It is with some apprehension I read that the 
subject of Birth Control is exercising the minds of 
Women Conservatives. Not that I have anything 
but the most open of minds on that fiercely argued 
problem, and the more publicity it is given, 
probably so much the better, but I do hope that 
it is not going to find a place in the Conservative 
programme. After all, the last General Election 
was lost on the policy of ‘‘ Safety First.’ 


I trust that my monarchist sympathies, in Spain 
as elsewhere, are in no way open to suspicion, 
but I do feel that those Socialists in the House of 
Commons who have been badgering Mr. Clynes 
about King Alfonso have some sort of a case. 
Either we exact a promise from political exiles not 
to engage in propaganda or we do not, and King 
Alfonso would be the very last man to take offence 
if he had been asked to give this undertaking. 
When M. Daudet was in exile, a few years ago, I 
understand that he was only allowed to visit Eng- 
land after making such a promise, and I cannot 
see why an exception has been made in the case of 
King Alfonso. 


We were strict enough, too, about poor Louis 
XVIII, who was not even allowed to come to 
London, and got into very hot water indeed for 
paying a visit to the Prince de Condé at Wan- 
stead. Moreover, at that time we were actually 
at war with the country whose crown Louis 
claimed. As for Socialist manners on the subject 
of King Alfonso, they are no worse than those of 
Fox’s followers where monarchs were concerned, 
and the only difference that I can see is that the 
Whigs possessed ability as well as rudeness. 


Political refugees seem to be giving a good 
deal of trouble these days, for it is reported that 
Trotsky’s desire to settle in Spain is causing the 
new Republic some uneasiness. If he does go to 
the Peninsula, I will wager that the Spaniards 
will not know their own revolution before long. 
Curiously enough, it was Trotsky who some years 
ago prophesied that Spain would be the next 
country in Europe to become Bolshevist. 


The Dictator of Portugal is to be congratulated 
on his Madeira campaign. First the rebels were 
isolated and then allowed to rebel to their heart’s 
content. Next they received the compliment of 
being attacked with overwhelming force. The guns 
went off and showed that the Government forces 
had the longer-range weapons; the destruction of 
a wireless station proved that they meant business, 
and the result was a victory, overwhelming but 
untainted by bloodshed. I had not believed it pos- 


9 May 1931 
sible for any State west of China to conduct 
so economically, with such deep Psychological 
insight and with such resounding moral effect 


It is regrettable that Lithuania is increas; 
political tension on Germany’s eastern fone 
by acts of repression against the German popula. 
tion in the Memel territory. Memel, a small 
Baltic port, is not of vital importance to the 
Reich, and the relatively unimportant loss of 
territory caused by its cession to Lithuania would 
have created no lasting hostility in Germany had 
it been compensated for by the establishment of 
friendly neighbourly relations. 


The young Lithuanian republic, precariously 
situated between Poland, Germany and Russia, 
has been singularly unfortunate in its dealings 
with at least two of its powerful neighbours, 
Relations with Poland are, of course, permanent! 
and most adversely affected by the Vilna contro. 
versy. The hostility to the Poles reacts 
unfavourably on the normal development of 
Lithuania, whose Polish-speaking citizens are 
regarded with suspicion and are given scant 
opportunity for taking part in public affairs, 


A similar though less rigorous line of action 
is followed in dealing with the German minority, 
whose superior education and talent for organiza- 
tion are not sufficiently utilized in the interests of 
the country. It stands to reason that the treat- 
ment meted out to the minorities in Lithuania 
is not regarded with indifference by Poland and 
Germany, and the unfortunate fact cannot be 
ignored that Nationalist intransigence is fomenting 
political passions in a country which, owing to 
its geographical position, must be regarded as 
one of the danger spots in Europe. 


I suppose there is a limit to the rubbish that 
people will write about royalty and politics, but 
I hope that the limit is reached in an article in one 
of the monthly magazines on the Prince of Wales 
as the British Mussolini. Fortunately nothing 
can make H.R.H. ridiculous, and Mussolini can 
look after himself. But Mr. Britten Austen, the 
author of this nonsense, is surely old enough to 
know better. 


It is very English that our first really systematic 
piece of town and country planning should be for 
a zoo. The animals at Whipsnade are to be sutt- 
ably accommodated ; cottages are building for the 
keepers; there will be restaurants and parking 
places for visitors; the outer slopes of the new 
gardens are to be afforested; and arrangements 
have been made for a proper system of approach 
roads. We poor humans are housed as pleases the 
speculative builder and a caller is not even given 
room to park his Baby Austin. 


Mr. Hardwick’s argument for fewer clergy, ™ 
the current Nineteenth Century, is at first. sight 
rather startling, but I fancy there is something 
it. The social activities of all the Churches have 
in fact diminished since the State began to enlarge 
its scope thirty years ago, and consequently there 
is less demand for boys’ clubs, 
such olla podrida. 
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Whether the Church will gain or lose in the 
jong run by this shedding of accessories and 

e parts is a matter on which I should not 
care to dogmatize. I never heard of anybody 
being converted on the football field, or at a 
whist drive, whereas I have often heard the clergy 
yse language of some vigour as to the inter- 
ference of these essentially secular pursuits with 
their proper activities. 


But Nonconformists assure me that the Busy 
Bees and Dorcas Teas do help to keep the chapel 
together, and it is, or was, a familiar complaint 
among Roman Catholic writers that the small- 
ness of their numbers kept them out of the main 
stream of national life, and therefore hampered 
their growth. These things, of course, have 
nothing to do with spiritual life. But if the Church 
relied entirely on spiritual consolation, its congre- 
gations would probably be smaller even than they 
are Now. 


The British insistence that Shanghai, Canton, 
Hankow and Tientsin must be excluded from the 
discussions on extra-territoriality was well made, 
as proved by Judge Feetham’s report on Shanghai, 
dealt with last week. Nanking’s retort that it will 
now assume jurisdiction over all foreigners at the 
end of this year is as might have been expected. 
The eight months’ respite is the usual Chinese 
device, to see whether we can be frightened into 
further surrender. 


It is pertinent to ask what instructions the 
Foreign Office gives to Sir Miles Lampson and 
how much liberty he is allowed on details. Since 
Nanking first demanded the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, the Foreign Office’s notes, full of 
wise precautions, have said one thing, but the 
ations of its Minister in China have said quite 
another, Resolution at the present juncture is the 
more necessary because it is on the cards that 
another Government might be reigning in Nank- 
ing before the end of the year. The Chinese never 
retaliate when the other party is within his rights, 
as we are in this controversy, and they see that he 
means to stand on them. 


I read—in The Times of all papers—that the 
Manchester earthquake holed a golf-ball, which 
had stayed exasperatingly on the lip of the cup. It 
sas good a golfing story as ever came out of 
Scotland, and a warning against putting your trust 
inproverbs. I have heard of a pill to cure an earth- 
quake, but here is an earthquake which felicitously 
swallowed a pill. 


_The British climate sometimes makes something 
like a death-bed repentance. After the worst April 
since Browning’s unsolicited advertisement, 
summer has suddenly synchronized with the com- 
ing of cricket, and the New Zealanders were so 
astonished by the phenomenon that in the first 
“tious match of their tour Mr. Dempster made 
over two hundred runs against Essex. A happy 
‘pening to what we all hope may prove a better 
season than 1930. 


_In these days, when every form of profiteering 
sdenounced, more attention might well be given 


to the cost of working-class lodgings in London. 
I remember that when I came up to make my for- 
tune early in the century, I was astonished to find 
that a couple of furnished rooms in rather a good 
street in Chelsea cost a trifle less than two rooms 
much less adequately furnished in an adjacent 
working-class thoroughfare, and I suspect that 
things are worse now. At any rate, a remarkable 
case has just been dealt with in the Courts. 


It appeared that a tenant rented a six-roomed 
house for 14s. 4d. a week. She let out two rooms 
fully furnished at 20s. and three more partly fur- 
nished at 22s., thus living rent free and making 
nearly £100 a year. In this case the original land- 
lord was given possession, but I suspect that there 
are a vast number of cases in which profiteering in 
rent is rampant. If we are going to tax unearned 
increment, let us consider intermediate tenants as 
well as landlords. 


A somewhat disgruntled correspondent has 
taken me to task for my indirect praise of the 
English aristocracy last week. ‘‘ The nobility,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ may have rallied round the throne in 
the past, but they seem keener now on advertising 
face-cream than on preserving their dignity. 
Unlike the French aristocracy, the British have 
become corrupted by the desire for money, and 
they regard their titles solely from the point of 
view of their cash value. King George would find 
them as much of a bruised reed in the hour of 
need as King Alfonso found their Spanish 
compeers.”’ 


I quote these remarks for what they are worth, 
but I must say that the reference to the peeresses 
who allow their names to be used for the advertise- 
ment of beauty preparations intrigues me. Do 
these ladies receive large cheques for thus lending 
their names, or are they paid in kind, i.e., in 
large quantities of the preparations in question ? 
Or, horribile dictu, is the appearance of their 
names in print considered an adequate reward? 
Perhaps some reader can enlighten me. 


The air has taken a heavy toll of life this week. 
Commander Glen Kidston crashed in Natal on 
Tuesday, and early on Thursday morning Flight 
Lieutenant Waghorn died at Aldershot after an 
unsuccessful parachute descent from a bomber. 
There is the stuff of tragedy in these disasters to 
two distinguished men. 


Kidston had come through more adventures by 
air and sea than fall to any handful of ordinary 
men, and less than a month ago Waghorn was 
full of hope that he would again be chosen, and 
again be successful, in the Schneider Trophy this 
summer. Now both are gone, and the country 
laments the loss of two brave men. 


EPITAPH : 
H. R. D. WAGHORN. 7.5.31 


Faster he flew than man had flown; 

Then jealous earth snatched back her own. 
No gentle mother this, to claim 

The son to whom the air gave fame. 
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MORE POLITICAL FINANCE 


financier, Mr. Snowden certainly behaves 

in an odd manner. Until last Monday 
we had imagined that his idiosyncrasies, so 
far as this year’s Budget was concerned, 
were confined to an excessive optimism on 
the one hand and to the raiding of hen-roosts 
on the other, but his remarks on the taxation of 
land values conclusively prove that in his case 
party politics come first and the national finances 
are a bad second. Sooner than have recourse to 
that system of tariffs which even his own sup- 
porters now recognize to be inevitable, he has 
gone out of his way to pander to class prejudice 
in a speech which betrays the same lack of states- 
manship, but without the same wit, as that which 
Mr. Lloyd George delivered on a_never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion at Limehouse. 

The chief criticism we have to offer of the very 
scanty details with regard to the taxation of the 
land that have as yet been vouchsafed to the 
House of Commons is that they are at least a 
century too late. There might have been some- 
thing to be said for such a scheme in the year 
1800, when the modern expansion of great urban 
and industrial areas was beginning. But the 
development of urban areas has now virtually 
reached its limit, and within a few years the 
population itself will be stationary, or even, accord- 
ing to some authorities, on the decline. In that case 
the value of the land itself is more likely to 
diminish than increase; but the whole tone of Mr. 
Snowden’s speech in advocacy of the scheme was 
cast on the assumption of a regular increment of 
land value, such as marked the rising population 
of the Victorian age. 


Pi: a man with the reputation of an orthodox 


A FRANCO-GERMAN ECONOMIC RAPPROCHEMENT 


Germany attract attention all the world over 

to such an extent that the influential com- 
mercial factors working for reconciliation between 
the two nations are apt to be overlooked. The 
importance of the economic ties formed since the 
war between powerful French and German indus- 
trial groups has not been sufficiently realized by 
public opinion even in the countries immediately 
concerned, and certainly their gradual but 
inevitable influence on political issues is not 
generally understood. 

Gigantic combinations between French and 
German key industries were formed several years 
ago and have since rapidly developed. The 
Franco-German community of interest in the 
economic sphere was first insisted on by a 
prominent German industrialist, Herr Arnold 
Rechberg, who was in a position to exert direct 
influence on the policy of the powerful Kali 
Syndikat. Herr Rechberg propagated his ideas 
on Franco-German industrial collaboration soon 
after the termination of the war, and already in 
1919 he wrote extensively on this subject both in 
the French and German Press. His scheme even- 
tually became a reality in the spring of 1926, when 


"Tce political differences between France and 
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The cost of this scheme is likely far to exceed its 
yield, and in this connexion we note that Mr 
Snowden himself is unable to give any estimate of 
the amount which the Treasury expects to obtain 
Presumably the Treasury itself, which, unlike 
politicians, has some little reputation for accyr 
is more sceptical than its head as to the value of 
this particular hen-roost. 

Furthermore, it is quite useless for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to attempt to 
utilize the Almighty as a political red herring, 
We agree that ‘‘the land was given by the 
Creator not for the use of dukes,”’ who in any 
event do not own more than an inconsiderable 
fragment of the soil, but without claiming Mr, 
Snowden’s apparently intimate knowledge of 
celestial intentions, we submit that a great deal of 
it now belongs to the middle class, which in recent 
years has bought—in some cases been forced to 
buy—house property. Such being the case, what 
is now proposed is neither more nor less than a 
fresh income tax to be levied upon the class which 
is already the hardest hit. Why not call it by its 
proper name? Is it because Mr. Snowden recent! 
remarked that the limit of taxation had already 
been reached ? 

It is, of course, impossible, as both Mr, Baldwin 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain pointed out, to criti. 
cize the scheme in any detail until more is known 
about it. But Mr. Snowden has already said enough 
to show that the present Government, like that of 
Mr. Asquith, regards finance primarily as a weapon 
with which to damage its political opponents. As 
for the land tax itself, it is, to quote the words of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in another con- 


sees 


| nexion, ‘‘ grotesque and ridiculous.” 


a close co-operation between the French and 
German potash interests was established, a com- 
bination which has proved most advantageous to 
both partners. 

Before the war Germany had a practical mono- 
poly of potash production, as no deposits of any 
importance existed outside the former Imperial 
German frontiers. This situation was changed by 
the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to France, whereby 
the latter obtained possession of an important 
part of the German potash deposits. After the 
war German industry found itself confronted by 
a French rival in the world markets, and the 
resulting competition, while naturally advan 
tageous to consumers in other countries—the 
United States, in particular, whose agriculture 
demands very large quantities of potash, benefited 
by the rivalry between the two competing groups 
—reacted unfavourably on the French and 
German industries, The above-mentioned pat 
between the French and German interests subst 
tuted a Franco-German for a purely Germat 
monopoly, and in the opinion of experts in the 
two countries concerned the earnings of the 
potash industry increased by several hundred 
million gold marks since 1926. 
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Some months after the conclusion of the potash 
a similar agreement was arrived at between 
French and German steel industries by the 
foundation of the Internationale Rohstahlgemein- 
shaft, which comprises the heavy industries of 
France, Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
This huge combine owes its existence to the 
initiative of the late Dr. Emil Mayrisch, formerly 
managing director of the Luxembourg industrial 
Arbed,’”? who, as a Luxembourger, 
qecupied a more or less neutral position between 
ihe representatives of French, German and Belgian 
, Dr. Mayrisch was succeeded as presi- 
dent of the Internationale Rohstahlgemeinschaft 
py another Luxembourger, Herr Alois Meyer. 
The Internationale Rohstahlgemeinschaft repre- 
gnats the alliance between French ore and 
German coal, two industries which, while comple- 
menting each other admirably both in quality 
and quantity, would be unable to survive if 
isolated from each other. The economic necessity 
for such a combination was so obvious and so 


urgent that it came into existence in spite of the 


political tension between France and Germany. 
jt must be added that this co-ordination between 
the heavy industries of Western Europe was 
aeelerated by the realization that the European 
groups could only compete with their American 
rival by forming an alliance, America’s heavy 
industry is concentrated mainly in two big trusts, 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. These two American 
concerns, aS a counter measure to the founda- 
tion of the Internationale Rohstahlgemeinschaft, 
formed the Export Association of America, which 
controls an annual output of roughly 45 million 
ions, aS against approximately 30 million tons 
controlled by the Internationale Rohstahlgemein- 
shaft. The total annual world production is 
wproximately 100 million tons. These figures 
indicate that the heavy industries of Germany, 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg now joined 
wgether in the Internationale Rohstahlgemein- 
shaft can only hope to compete successfully in 
the world markets with their American rivals if 
they continue to consolidate their alliance. Pro- 
duction within the European combination is 
iready being organized irrespective of political 
bundaries between the four countries, and 


recently the formation of a joint selling organiza- 
tion has been contemplated which will enable the 
Internationale Rohstahlgemeinschaft to deal with 
the sale of all the products of the four industrial 
groups. 

The great chemical industries in Germany and 
France, represented by the 1.G. Farbenindustrie 
and the Etablissement Kuhlmanns, followed this 
example set by the potash and steel interests by 
concluding the Franco-German chemical pact, 
which was originally limited to dyes but was soon 
extended to the production of nitrates, At a later 
date the British chemical industrial interests, 
represented by the Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., joined the Franco-German combination. 
This British-French-German nitrate pact is of con- 
siderable international importance. Agriculture 
all the world over requires a combination of potash, 
nitrates and phosphates; French and German 
interests have a practical monopoly of potash, and 
the allied British, French and German chemical 
industries possess exceptional facilities for the 
production of nitrates. France possesses in her 
North African colonies phosphate deposits of the 
highest quality. A co-ordination of the French 
and German potash concerns, the allied British, 
French and German nitrate interests, and the 
French phosphate industry in one large federa- 
tion appear to be the natural sequel to the develop- 
ments described above. Such a federation would 
exert a powerful influence on agriculture in 
virtually every part of the world. America is not 
in a position to form an equally powerful combina- 
tion, as the U.S.A., although able to produce 
nitrates and phosphates, do not dispose of potash 
—the third necessary ingredient. 

The welfare of millions of Germans and French- 
men is inseparable from the prosperity of the 
great German and French key industries, 
which in their turn depend to a large extent on 
Franco-German industrial alliances. But the 
smooth working of these alliances is, if not actu- 
ally jeopardized, at any rate greatly impeded 
by the continuance of political tension between 
the two countries, It remains to be seen whether 
the pressure exerted by the French and German 
industrial combines will in time be strong enough 
to overcome the political divergencies between 
France and Germany. 


HAS MONARCHY A FUTURE? 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 
Il Re, simbolo della Patria, simbolo della perpetuita della Patria.—BeEnito MUSSOLINI. 


HE Spanish Revolution has given all students 

of political science cause for serious reflexion. 
Here is a man, admittedly one of the ablest 
wereigns in Europe, and a sincere patriot, even on 
le testimony of his enemies, forced to leave the 
muntry where he has reigned for forty-five years, and 
at as the result of some local elections in which 
te Republicans did not even poll a majority of the 
wes. In these circumstances, it would appear that 
kingship is indeed doomed, for few monarchs rise to 
te level of Alfonso XIII.. Yet at the same time, the 
y of parliamentary government seems to be pro- 
ting apace, and even in England, its spiritual home, 
le party that challenges the system has, in its first 
‘test, persuaded four thousand electors in a work- 
"class constituency, in that very Lancashire which 


proverbially thinks to-day what England will think 
to-morrow, to pronounce in favour of a form of con- 
cealed dictatorship. April was indeed a month of 
apparent paradoxes. 

The explanation of these seeming contradictions 
probably lies in the fact that the present is an age 
when institutions count for very little, and men matter 
very much. Hereditary monarchy is an institution, 
and it is suffering accordingly. It may be, of course, 
that in the future the pendulum of public favour will 
swing in the opposite direction, and once again the 
thrones of the world will all be occupied. Even so, 
he would be a bold prophet who would say that the 
crowns will belong to those who, by birth, have a 
right to them, for it is by no means beyond the 
bounds of possibility that the new kings will be chosen 
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from the ranks of the dictators. When all is said 
and done, the founder of most of the Imperial and 
Royal Houses of to-day was the Mussolini or Pilsud- 
ski of his time, and, in these matters, history has a 
way of repeating itself, though we do not always 
appreciate the fact, because we stand so near the 
canvas that we cannot take in the whole picture. For 
the moment, however, monarchy, in the ordinarily 
accepted sense of the word, is clearly at a discount. 

Furthermore, the problems of the post-war period, 
at any rate in Central and Western Europe, are too 
complicated to be fully grasped by any man or woman 
who has been born in the purple, and unless the 
monarch understands the conditions in which he has 
to govern, failure must inevitably result. In this con- 
nexion it is not without significance that the kings 
who have lost their thrones during recent years have, 
for the greater part, been those who exercised the 
most influence over the destinies of their subjects. It 
is not so much that the questions which confront the 
world to-day are intrinsically more difficult of solution 
than those of, say, the age of the Reformation, but 
rather that they present difficulties of a special nature 
for the hereditary monarch. 

Economics have always played a larger part in 
history than the politician is generally willing to admit, 
but until lately the dramatis persone were nobles and 
priests, with the burghers and peasants, save on the 
rarest occasions, as a sort of Greek chorus. Now 
nobles and priests are the very people with whom the 
scions of Imperial and Royal Houses are in contact 
from their earliest days, and so the kings of old 
thoroughly understood those with whom they were 
dealing. Moreover, in the past, Royalty was by no 
means so royal as it has since become, and a 
Charles II could be seen, and, what is more, spoken 
to, any day in St. James’s Park, while he was walk- 
ing there with his dogs. All this has changed, and 
the leaders of public opinion are often drawn from 
classes of society of whose outlook a king can know 
nothing, quite apart from the fact that he only meets 
them on more or less formal occasions when frank 
discussion is impossible. A ready understanding of 
all sorts and conditions of men is indispensable to 
the successful ruler, but to acquire it is now more 
difficult than ever it was, and so it is no mere coin- 
cidence that two great European nations have 
entrusted their fortunes to ex-editors. 

Such being the case, it is little wonder that the 
post-war partiality for monarchy, in the etymological 
sense, has led mankind to prefer the dictator to the 
hereditary king, for the latter not only represents an 
institution at a time when all institutions are suspect, 
but he lacks just what the other possesses, namely, 
an intimate knowledge of modern conditions. King 
Alfonso, for example, failed because he had lost 
touch with his people, and he did so because he had 
never been able, through no fault of his own, to look 
at life through their eyes. The man who has always 
been accustomed to have the door of a motor-car held 
open for him can have no idea of the problems that 
confront the man who has to fight morning and even- 
ing for a place in a bus or a tube. Too much deference 
is bound to have a bad effect upon the best of charac- 
ters, and it is not surprising that the most successful 
sovereigns have either passed their youth in exile, or 
have lived in an age when ‘“‘ the divinity that doth 
hedge a king ”” was more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. 

To a large extent this explains, incidentally, why 
it is so often upon the apparently unexceptionable 
kings that the blow falls. Their good intentions are 
greater than their capacity. Charles I and Louis XVI 
are cases in point, also Pedro II of Brazil, for they 
were all men who desired the good of their subjects, 
but without understanding them. Governments fall, 
too, rather because they are incompetent than because 
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they .are tyrannical. .A Nicholas II is murdered while 
a Nicholas I dies in his bed. The Hohenzollerns w, 
because they lost the war, and the Romanoffs be 
the Spanish Bourbons on account of their fa 
bring their respective peoples through a 
transition. In each case the monarchs h 
incompetent, and their incompetence was due to 
ignorance, which, in its turn, was very largely the 
result of their upbringing. 7 

Does this mean, then, that there is no place f, 
hereditary kingship in this fourth decade of pad 
twentieth century? Far from it, for the world would 
probably be a happier place if there were no such 
thing as a republic to be found upon the map, Hag 
there, for example, been a King of France at 
Versailles, the international situation would not have 
been wantonly disturbed during the past few months 
by the decidedly provocative speeches of several 
eminent Frenchmen who have seen fit to make 
incursions into the sphere of foreign affairs in the 
hope of thereby advancing their own, or their friends’ 
chances of reaching the Elysée. What is needed 
therefore, is not the abolition of hereditary monarchy 
but rather the evolution of a new type of hereditary 
monarch. 

The ideal monarch of to-day is a Victoria or a 
Victor Emmanuel III, always ready to place the 
wealth of her or his experience at the disposal of 
the ministry, but never attempting to dictate jn 
matters which, from their nature, she or he cannot 
possess full knowledge. The duty of a modern king 
is to see that his ministers do not err through ignor. 
ance, for he must in the course of years accumulate 
an amount of information regarding the inner work. 
ing of politics that no president or premier can hope 
to rival. In fact, he must become the guide, philo- 
sopher and friend of his ministers; he must be, not 
their antagonist, but their complement; and he must 
see that the Constitution is observed, as the King 
of Italy was careful to do on the morrow of the 
March on Rome. If he must perforce remain in the 
background, his compensation will be the assurance 
that he alone provides that balanced judgment which 
his country so badly needs in this age of unrest. 

Then, again, as the Italian Premier has so well put 
it, the king represents the national tradition. In these 
days peoples are rather inclined to forget that they 
have a past, though it is only by the contemplation 
of the difficulties that have been overcome that they 
are likely to acquire the courage necessary to face 
those that lie ahead. King George V owes his crown 
to an Act of Parliament, but he is none the less the 
personification of the British race throughout the 
globe, and he represents the tradition that has trans- 
formed Great Britain, pace M. André Siegfried, from 
being merely a group of islands off the coast of Europe 
into the centre of the greatest empire the world has 
ever known. Nor is this all, for it is no mere flight 
of rhetoric to say that the monarchy holds the British 
Empire together. 

In fine, if, as is undoubtedly the case, hereditary 
kingship is under a cloud at the moment, it is because 
the sovereigns have not understood the part they are 
called upon to play, and the peoples have not realized 
what they are missing. The world’s premiers to-mor- 
row may well be dictators exercising their power, 
like Mussolini, in accordance with the laws, rather 
than in opposition to them, like Primo de Rivera, but in 
that case an hereditary king is more than ever neces 
sary to provide a balance, and to incarnate the 
national tradition. The day may, of course, come whet, 
with the settlement of existing problems, a monarch 
who owes his throne to the principle of heredity 
will again possess the knowledge to play an active 
part in politics, but it is not yet, and in the interval 
the world will be the poorer if it fancies that salvation 
lies in a nominal republicanism. 
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THE BRAINS OF A RULER 
By R. A. Scorr-JAMEs 


the thinking has to be done for them... . I 
should like to see you giving your whole time 
and strength to the business.” So wrote Mr. C. P. 
Scott to L. T. Hobhouse during the first year of the war, 

What a magnificent réle to submit to any individual, 
To how many men in history could we point and say : 
“This man was not in the Government; he was its 

. He was not among the active politicians ; he 
was their philosophy, their knowledge, their principles, 
their inspiration—their instructor, their practical 

ide’? Such was the relationship which the Greek 
Longinus was reputed to have borne to Queen Zenobia 
at Palmyra. The position cannot easily be paralleled. 
History and legend have more records of philosopher- 
kings than of philosophers meekly content to fulfil the 
function of advisers in the background. Among the 
former in antiquity were Solomon and Marcus 
Aurelius, and in our own century we may include 
Woodrow Wilson and Lenin if by ‘‘ philosopher ’’ we 
may understand one who has formulated for himself 
the principles by which an ideal State should be 
regulated. 

But there must have been more of these philosophical 
minds behind the throne than we know of ; for by their 
nature such men were modest, self-effacing, and 
more intent on learning and knowing and mak- 
ing their knowledge prevail than in thrusting them- 
selves upon the notice of historians. Why should we 
hear of them? It was not their function to be 
“heard of.”” For pure wisdom has no end beyond it- 
self, and practical wisdom has no end but to make its 
counsels prevail in the ordering of the world; and if 
another, not primarily interested in wisdom, will take 
upon himself the irksome task of managing men, 
manipulating parties, promoting propaganda, and 
winning personal fame, how can the philosopher be 
otherwise than grateful for being relieved of such dis- 
tractions? Sir Thomas More, we can well believe, 
would have been abundantly contented to have 
imparted to his sovereign such crumbs of his know- 
ledge as King Henry would have received—if the king, 
on his part, would have been satisfied with that. The 
supreme tragedy of one of the greatest geniuses of the 
English nation, Francis Bacon, lay in the fact that he 
was not content with the less conspicuous part for 
which his genius designated him. 

Political progress at all times depends on the links 
that connect the best thought of the time with the 
governing forces of the time. There are other factors 
which make for progress, but this one is indispensable. 
It is more difficult to secure such liaison to-day than 
it was at any time in the century and a half which 
preceded the war, because governments are tempted to 
be more influenced by gusts of public opinion than by 
the best opinion, and the electorate itself absorbs, not 
necessarily the best ideas, but the ideas which are most 
illuringly disseminated by the Press. Men like Burke, 
Mill, Bagehot, Lecky, Dicey and Bryce exercised a 
profound and direct influence on politicians in the past ; 
and a quarter of a century ago that massive brain- 
worker, Mr. Sidney Webb (now Lord Passfield), im- 
pressed his ideas on sections of the Liberal and the 
Labour Parties. More recently, only the Liberal Party 
has attempted to exploit the brains of its intellectuals 
i preparing comprehensive political and industrial 
reports; and the very circumstance which has induced 
itto undertake this task—namely, its prolonged leisure 
= of office—deprives the undertaking of its highest 

ue, 

It is true, there is an Economic Advisory Council— 

body set up to be a thinking machine for the 
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Government. But where is it? What is it doing? 
For aught we know, it may be casting forth pearls of 
pure intellect every day; but if so the four-footed 
animals before which they fall must be trampling them 
indifferently in the mire. To the average party leader 
of to-day the advice of one capable election agent is 
likely to have more weight than the advice of ten 
capable political thinkers. 

But we must not forget the Civil Servants. The 
salvation of the country at the present time lies in 
the fact that there is a far higher average of sheer 
intellectual power in the First Division of the Civil 
Service than there is in the House of Commons. Men 
combining among themselves all the talents have been 
collected into our incomparable public departments. 
You may find among them first-class philosophers, 
theologians, lawyers, poets, dramatists, and sociolo- 
gists. Among them, also, are men quite capable of 
giving shrewd advice about political matters in general 
and the Government. But that is not their function. 
As Civil Servants they are merely experts on a single 
subject. Their expertness on this subject has been 
developed by a life-time of confinement to the strin- 
gencies of an exact, traditionally cultivated routine. 
Within the limits of this routine they are admirable 
supports for a political chief; he finds it temptingly 
easy to rest on them and on the rock-like basis of 
correct information they can provide; and thus 
entrenched, his mind is fortified against all the new 
ideas, all the more elastic propositions, which may be 
put up to him by those not imprisoned in the routine. 
So the high-minded efficiency of our admirable bureau- 
cracy is often a bulwark in defence of what is outworn 
and obsolete. I might point to one or two outstand- 
ing examples which show how the Civil Service can 
dig a grave for unsubstantial political reputations. 

We come back, then, to the crying need, not for 
philosopher-rulers (for philosophers cannot rule), but 
for philosopher advisers and rulers. And by philoso- 
phers I mean in this case men of a rare kind—men who 
have both devoted most of their lives to studying the 
science and art of the State, and are also passionately 
anxious to make their knowledge applicable in the 
modern economic world—men who are willing to do 
liaison work between the theorists and the practical 
men of our time. For this purpose it would be 
necessary that two classes of persons should undergo 
a spiritual conversion. First, it would be necessary 
that among the most powerful brain-workers there 
should be a few who are utterly dissatisfied with the 
cramping limits of the academic world; who are pre- 
pared to turn from theoretical studies to severe 
practical inquiries in the workaday world; who, being 
convinced that knowledge, though valuable for its own 
sake, is also meant to be used, are prepared to make 
it available by daily intercourse with those who are 
able to use it. Such a man, if Mr. Scott has not over- 
estimated him, was the late L. T. Hobhouse. 

But when it came to the point, Hobhouse, after all, 
was not much used, for though he had been spiritually 
converted, the politicians had not. And yet many of 
the politicians frankly admit that the Government has 
no time to think, that the House of Commons has 
no time to think, and that the all-controlling electorate 
does not want to think. How can a statesman hope to 
succeed in his task, in these days when vast and com- 
prehensive knowledge, no less than agility of mind, 
is needed for successful government, unless he chooses 
among his intimates some who have studied the 
science of the State as a part of the whole philosophy 
of life, and has grappled them to his soul with hoops 
of steel? 
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THE COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE—I 


By FRANCOIS PIETRI 
(Late French Minister for the Colonies) 


essential principles: respect for and improve- 

ment of other races, and additions to the 
common patrimony of humanity. This is one of the 
highest possible forms of colonization. It does not 
aim at the substitution of one people for another or 
at sélfishly exploiting sources of wealth. At the 
beginning, many centuries ago, French expansion 
might have been accused of designs of conquest or 
lucre. The methods of the Third Republic, which 
has made colonial development one of the vital forms 
of national activity, are very different and are recog- 
nized in all other countries as inspired by a very 
high conception of human needs. 

Our richest colonies (using the word in its widest 
sense, as French terminology applies it only to terri- 
tories which have been completely annexed) are, in 
addition to the great North African countries (Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia), Indo-China, Madagascar and 
the possessions grouped together under the name of 
French West Africa. 

Our ‘‘old’’ colonies in the West Indies, La 
Réunion, in India, and the Pacific are also very 
interesting. No colony is on the decline in relation 
to the past, and their prosperity is constantly grow- 
ing. The only exception is Guiana, which used to be 
more prosperous than it is now, but efforts are now 
being made to improve its position. 

The amount of the private capital, nearly all French, 
invested in our colonial undertaking is estimated at 
40,000,000,000 francs (about £ 350,000,000). More 
than half of this is in Northern Africa. In addition 
to this, public loans contracted by the colonies repre- 
sent a total of about 456,000,000 for Northern Africa 
and about £ 32,000,000 for the colonies properly so 
called. 

The State, on the contrary, has paid out very 
little for the colonies, apart from the original cost of 
pacification and what it still spends on the upkeep of 
military forces. Only one colony is at present sup- 
ported by the State. This is Equatorial Africa 
(Congo and Baboon), which pays £162,000 a year 
interest on railway construction loans. 

All the other colonies are autonomous and, for a 
very long time past, have worked on their own lines 
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and with their own resources. Some of them evep 
make large payments into the French exchequer as 
a contribution to military expenditure. 

It is impossible to say definitely what return js 
obtained for capital invested in French colonies. As 
a rule it has brought in a considerable revenue. [pn 
spite of the present financial and commercial trouble 
which has affected the colonies like the rest of the 
world, business men have by no means lost taste for 
colonial enterprises. Indo-China and Morocco are the 
countries in which the capital invested has produced 
the largest return. These are the colonies in which 
the spirit of enterprise has been the most marked and 
the most rapid in results. 

The part played by foreign. capital in French 
colonies is very small and almost negligible. Foreign 
colonists are very few and far between, though 
there is no question of principle which need prevent 
them from collaborating. The only notable exception 
is in Northern Africa. Tunisia has over 100,000 
Italians. In Algeria, the Oran district was colonized 
by Spaniards who voluntarily became naturalized 
French citizens. In Morocco, as the result of the 
principle of the ‘‘ open door,’’ which establishes 
absolute equality between French and foreigners, there 
are almost as many Spaniards as French, and many 
British business firms and banks. 

In Cochin China and the Pacific Islands we have a 
good many Chinese, who are chiefly engaged. in com- 
merce. 

French methods of colonizing seem to be appreciated 
in Europe. The Togo and Cameroon territories are 
governed by France under the control of the League of 
Nations, and the annual reports are favourably 
received by that body. 

Only on one point can we find any difference of 
opinion between France (together with Belgium and 
Portugal) and other European countries—that of the 
so-called forced labour practised by France in Equatorial 
Africa and Madagascar. France is satisfied that there 
is nothing wrong, either in principle or in practice, 
with her system of forced labour by natives, and on 
several points she has declined to accept the views of 
the International Labour Bureau. 


(To be concluded next week) 


ARE MONGRELS THE BEST MEN 


By Pror. E. W. MACcCBRIDE 


than the effect of the mixture of races on the 

quality of a nation. The Dominion of Australia 
has passed a law forbidding all ‘‘ coloured ” races, 
including under that term not only negroes and 
Hindoos, but Chinese and Japanese, to enter Aus- 
tralia at all. The United States Government has also 
enacted a law rigidly limiting the number of immi- 
grants to be admitted from each European country 
annually, and giving the largest ‘‘ quota’”’ to the 
Northern nations—Greater Britain, Germany, Norway 
and Sweden. Quite recently alarm has been raised 
in Scotland by the large immigration of Southern 
Irish into South-west Scotland. 

Before the question can be intelligently discussed 
we must clearly distinguish between a nation and a 
race, for the two terms are by no means synonymous. 
Thus the majority of the Lowlanders of Scotland, the 
Dutch, a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
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of North Germany and the majority of the inhabitants 
of Norway and Sweden belong to the same race. The 
inhabitants of Central France, Southern Germany, 
Northern Italy and Austria are members of a second 
and different race. To a third race belong the 
Spanish, Portuguese, Southern Italians and the Greeks. 

A race, then, consists of a group of mankind distin- 
guished from other groups by having certain physical 
and mental characteristics in common. These char- 
acteristics have been acquired by their exposure to the 
same environment for thousands of years, an environ- 
ment against which they had to struggle to maintain 
themselves. During the historic period men have been 
great wanderers and mixtures of races have been con- 
tinually taking place; sometimes the weaker race has 
been overwhelmed and exterminated, but generally it 
has survived as the lower grade of the mixed society. 
But in prehistoric times, during the waning phases of 
the Glacial epoch, means of transport were rudimentary 
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and mass movements of people virtually non- 
existent, and it was during these periods that the lead- 
races of mankind received their permanent 
features. Where the original home of each of the 
t races was situated is by no means certain, but 
race in which we take most interest—the fair- 
Saxon race—has been pretty thoroughly 
investigated and we can form a good guess as to the 
where it originated and the circumstances in 
which it was born. The physical features of this race 
when they are found purest, as in Sweden and the North 
of Scotland, are fair hair, tall stature, narrow head, 
jong, straight nose and comparatively small, blue eyes. 
Its spiritual features—as they may be termed—in a 
word the character of its men and women, are intrepid 
courage, enterprise and initiative, honesty and loyalty 
tocomrades. Its original home lay around the southern 
shores of the Baltic and the North Sea. This region 
in post-glacial times was even more forbidding than it 
is to-day. The climate was cold without much snow, 
and cloudy. The soil was poor and unproductive and 
the most abundant source of food was fish—as indeed 
it is to-day. But to gain this food our Saxon fore- 
fathers had to venture out to sea in the flimsiest of 
boats and to face and ride through sudden squalls. 
Unless the crew of such a boat held together and were 
faithful to one another their doom was certain. The 
dull sky through which only sickly sunbeams pene- 
trated led to the retraction and final loss of the brown 
pigment of the eye and of the fair hair, for this pig- 
ment acts as a protection of the delicate retina and 
skull against excessive sunshine. The cold climate led 
to delay in attaining full sexual development and this 
was the cause of the great stature, for nothing inhibits 
growth as much as too early sexual indulgence. 

Now in prehistoric times, when individual strength 
and courage counted for much and arms for little, 
it was inevitable that this race should spread far and 
wide. Every spring swarms of young men went forth 
to seek their fortune—as they do in fairy tales, which 
are indeed only the dim and distorted legends of this 
time. They overran the whole of Europe and sub- 
jected to their sway the races which they found there— 
and they did this not once but many times. The latest 
authority on Greek and Roman civilization, Ginther, 
points out that the statues and busts of ancient Romans 
represent not the countrymen of Mussolini, but 
Englishmen. The tall heroes of Homer with their 
yellow locks were members of the same race, as were 
the Spartans who ‘‘ combed their golden hair,” before 
engaging in unequal and hopeless combat with the Per- 
sians in the pass of Thermopyle. 

Now Giinther points out that the ruling race in 
Greece, who alone bore arms, were gradually exter- 
minated by the Persian wars and their own internecine 
Peloponessian war. As they disappeared and were 
replaced by aboriginal races, partly by imported 
slaves, Greek civilization perished and became merely 
amemory, and Greeks in later times became known as 
animble-witted and untrustworthy race. The Roman 
peasant stocks, who after a colossal struggle finally 
defeated Hannibal, were sadly decimated by that war, 
and the cultivation of Italy was largely handed over 
to slave labour. The Roman civilization would have 
followed the Greek to ruin had it not been for a great 
teservoir of the Saxon race which inhabited the 
German forests to the North of Italy. These people, 
who were called Goths, had an inborn love of fight- 
ing; they enlisted in the armies of Rome, much as 
today the Gurkhas enlist in the British armies in 
India. They eventually composed the greater part of 
the Roman forces, while the Roman Emperor became 
more and more a titular nobody till he was finally 
quietly pushed aside by the Gothic leader. The Roman 
Empire in this way outlasted Greek independence by 
about 700 years. 

It would be unjust to claim for this Saxon race all 
the virtues, Those that they possessed—courage, fair 


dealing and organizing power, were enough to secure 
the protection and prosperity of the peoples ruled by 
them. But skill in the arts of peace—pottery, metal 
working and cultivation of the soil—was a great char- 
acteristic of the mid-European race, to which the 
Northern Italians (Etruscans) and French peasants 
belong, and there is no doubt that the mixture of these 
with the fair-haired Saxons enhanced the prowess of 
the Roman nation. But when the Saxon stock died out, 
its place was not taken by the sturdy Etruscans; the 
slave peoples introduced belong to a race now repre- 
sented by Syrians and Arabs and—startling as it may 
seem—by the small dark people from West Wales and 
the South-west of Ireland, It was the spread of this 
race that led to the final undoing of the Roman civi- 
lization and caused the South of Italy—the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies—to become a byword for ignorance, 
superstition and brigandage. 

We have chosen these classical examples of the 
mixture of races because they have passed into history, 
and their effects can be dispassionately discussed by 
the historian. The very same races which lived then 
persist still to-day; the British population is made up 
of all three, and the ancestry of most of us is mixed. 
Nevertheless, the mixture is to a certain extent 
unstable and the discerning reader will easily see 
evidence of a certain tendency to stratification and the 
preponderance of each one of the three at a certain level 
in society, In Sweden and rural Scotland the Saxon 
race pre erates throughout all levels. The increase 
in proportion of the Mediterranean race, represented by 
the influx of Welsh and Irish into the industrial cen- 
tres, is bringing about an alteration in the character of 
the population; an alteration which many thoughtful 
observers deplore. For the members of this race are 
notoriously rapid breeders and tend to congregate in 
the slums in which they produce large families. Fifty 
years ago the majority of their children died; now, 
owing to humanitarian sentiment, they are preserved 
at the cost of the State; and so this section of the 
population tends to become more and more prepon- 
derant, If this consequence follows it will eventually 
produce exactly the same effects in Britain as it pro- 
duced in Italy 2,000 years ago. 

It is sometimes said that the United States of 
America owe their strength to the great mixture 
of races which make up their composite people. 
Undoubtedly the importation of cheap labour has 
enabled them to make a rapid development of their 
huge natural resources; but whether these races con- 
tribute to the ultimate good of the nation is very 
doubtful. The Mediterranean race makes up a large 
section of the underworld of their large cities; and the 
inherited mental disposition of this race are quite 
different from those of the original Anglo-Saxon 
founders of the republic, who made the cardinal mistake 
of assuming and embodying in their constitution the 
equality of man. 

It is sometimes asserted that the original Saxons 
were chiefly distinguished by their ferocity in war and 
that this type of man is no longer wanted, as war has 
been banned by the League of Nations. All who 
are moved by the sentiments of pity and sympathy 
will devoutly hope that this is so, but the biologist 
from his knowledge of the laws of life is bound to be 
sceptical. So far_as he can see, wars originate not 
from the pride and folly of Tulers; but from increase 
of population and race-pressure;~and so long as this 
increase is unregulated it is bound ultimately to result 
in war in the future as it has done in the past. But what 
compels admiration for our Saxon ancestors was their 
courage in taking enormous risks. This daring 
temperament is just as much needed in the promotion 
of our overseas commerce as it was in piratical adven- 
ture, and on it we live. No race has ever shown it in 
equal degree with the Saxon. If our enterprising 
section diminishes in numbers while Sur slum population 
increases—our doom is certain. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
(Second Notice) 
By ADRIAN Bury 


F many of the pictures at the Royal Academy 

are more advanced than formerly, the sculpture 

is still rigidly in the tradition. Nor can we expect 
sculpture to respond as quickly as painting does to 
new ideas. There is less scope in marble and bronze 
for experiment. Impressionism and_post-Impres- 
sionism were movements that developed through the 
fluidity of paint. Carving and modelling can only 
swing between well-defined conventions from the 
primitive Greek embryo to Phidias and Praxiteles, to 
Michelangelo and on to Bourdelle. When it tries to 
escape from the great rhythm it becomes meaningless. 

Mr. Dyson-Smith is to be congratulated on his 
standing figure, ‘ Modern Grace.’ By simplifying the 
modelling and reducing the whole thing to a formula 
of planes he has created a work of beauty where a 
less accomplished sculptor might have achieved only 
a grotesque. Mr. Dyson-Smith has not over-accen- 
tuated the slenderness of this figure because he has 
looked for masses and eliminated details. 

Mr. Reid-Dick’s ‘ Welcome ’ is another full-length 
study of a woman which is worthy of high praise. 
The arms, head and hands are modelled with intense 
feeling. It is a frankly naturalistic effort, but much 
more than a piece of technical perfection. 

Mr. William McMillan’s three-quarter length stone 
relief, ‘ The Birth of Venus,’ like all his work in this 
medium, is a fine piece of carving. 

A word of praise is due to Mr. Charles Pibworth’s 
statuette ‘ Ecstasy.’ The difficult movement of this 
nude is fully expressive and the quality of modelling 
is vital. Of the portraits, Mrs. ‘Mitchell’s head of 
Mr. Snowden is powerful, and a characteristic like- 
ness, but there is nothing unusual in this method as 
some people seem to think. The effect is hardly more 
than a brilliant premier coup. Other sculptures of 
interest are by Mr. Francis Doyle-Jones, Mr. Herbert 
Heseltine and Mr. Charles Wheeler. 

The average merit of the water-colours falls below 
the usual standard, and they are not displayed to 
the best advantage. The gallery is too crowded with 
indifferent works in tempera. Here and there we find 
a distinguished piece of draughtsmanship and skilful 
wash, such as are to be seen in Mr. Claude Mun- 
caster’s ships, or, in a more minute: method, in Mr. 
Owen Jennings’s ‘ Midday, Siena.’ Mr. Charles 
Cheston seldom disappoints us with his sensitively felt 
trees and houses. A well-planned landscape is by 
Mr. Alfred Friend of ‘ Lower Halstow, Kent.’ Mr. 
Causer has the necessary power to achieve innumer- 
able details, but his drawing of ‘ Bath’ lacks 
authority because he does not know where to put 
accents. 

There are finer things in the Engraving Room. 
Mr. Brockhurst’s etching of ‘ James McBey’ is a 
masterpiece, surely one of the best examples of 
portrait-etching ever done. Mr. Brockhurst’s tech- 
nique is. little short of miraculous, but his detail is 
seldom oppressive. 


SOLITARINESS 


By WILLIAM SouTAR 


OW, at this hour, if thou shalt realize 
Thou art alone, and utterly alone, 
Give not thy gift to grief 
But turn the eyes out on the lively earth. 
This is an hour made empty for new birth 
As winter is: 
Winter which is the Spring ere travail hath begun. 
‘O | listen : 
Like a solitary leaf 
A bird on the bare bough sing's to the sun. 
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MUSIC 


Tristan und Isolde. By Richard Wagner. Opera 


HY is it that ‘Tristan’ always convinces one 

and more and more each time one hears i. 

that it is the greatest thing of its kind in the 
world ? 

It is easy enough to pick holes in the work. [t 
its longuers and difficult moments, and that business 
of the goblet and the potion always hovers perilous} 
near the ridiculous. (Did love ever really need cal 
adjuncts to explain it?) Then, too, even for tragedy 
the pace from the start always seems a trifle too slow— 
even on the ship ‘Tristan’ has none of the swing and 
of the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ nor the sharp black-and-white 
contrast of good and evil that makes ‘ Tannhaiiser ’ 
effective. Yet always it impresses one as funda. 
mentally greater than these, greater than ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
greater even, I think, than ‘ Parsifal.’ Why? . 

For one thing, no doubt, because the theme itself 
is more human and familiar. Few of us have seen 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but most of us have been in 
love. There have been agnostic moments when 
Parsifal, for all his purity, seems not far short of a 
prig, but Tristan is always flesh and blood; true kin 
of Antony and Lancelot rather than Arthur and 
Abelard. Tristan is always very much alive, and never 
more so than when he makes such an interminable 
business of dying, whereas the pallid Parsifal always 
seems on the point of petering out in a mist of piety. 

There is something very odd about the attraction that 
renunciation and redemption had for Wagner, at least 
as themes—for he did not himself renounce very much 
in the way of life or love. Perhaps that is why ‘Tristan 
und Isolde ’ is his supreme creation. I doubt whether 
Parsifal could have stood cross-examination about the 
Beatific Vision any better than Tennyson, but Tristan 
is the very food of love. There is more lightness in 
Schubert, more grace in Chopin, more effortless 
spontaneity in Beethoven, but Wagner alone plumbs 
the depths and scales the heights of human emotion; 
and in ‘Tristan’ his music is charged and supercharged 
with all the heartache and the heartbreak of all the 
world’s luckless lovers. Parsifal, one feels, could 
never seriously challenge Plotinus as an authority on 
the next world, but the Liebestod should give even that 
cold statistician, the Recording Angel, some notion 
of why Dante followed Beatrice to the very stars of 
heaven, since only where Beatrice was could heaven 
exist for Dante. 

There has never yet been a perfect performance of 
‘Tristan’ ; the theme and the music are too tremendous. 
Wednesday’s presentation at Covent Garden—the 
second this season—was good, but the orchestra was, 
on the whole, better than the singers. Herr Pistor as 
Tristan acted superbly, and Frau Leider as Isolde 
caught from time to time that note of exquisite tender- 
ness essential to the part ; but there were moments when 
one felt that the hero’s acting was better than his 
voice—an unusual criticism in opera—while the heroine 
towards the end seemed to tire a little, and at one point 
in the third Act her voice failed to make itself heard 
through the violins. 


UNDER AN ANCIENT TREE 
By Ian GoopHopE COLVIN 


THOUGHT that in the hush of night, 

When the moon’s beams 
Fell on the livid leaves and branches pale 
In level liquidescent streams, f 
A voice conversed with me, and filled me with delight, 
Rehearsed to me an old and perfect tale 
That is forgotten now, but in that mystic light 
Thrilled like the story of the nightingale. 
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LAWN TENNIS PROSPECTS 
By CuHarLEs Davy 


URING the second week at Wimbledon last 

D July the customary enthusiasm began to decline, 

slightly but unmistakably, and it never 
recovered. One reason was that no English player 
reached the final of any event. Another reason was 
the continued supremacy of the old hands. The ladies’ 
singles—which since the war has probably drawn the 
crowds more than any other event—was rightly 
regarded as a certainty for Mrs. Helen Wills-Moody, 
and in the men’s singles, once Allison had unexpectedly 
beaten Cochet, few people doubted that Tilden would 
win the championship for the third time in his career. 

This year, Wimbledon ought to be much more 
open, particularly if Mrs. Wills-Moody keeps to 
her original intention of not coming over. 
Tilden is now a professional, and J. H. Doeg, the fair- 
haired young Californian who last year at Wimbledon 
was kept hard at work signing schoolgirls’ autograph 
books and afterwards went home to win the American 
singles championship, will also be absent. Even so, 
America may easily be strongly represented in the 
men’s events, for she has any number of young players 
—F, X. Shields, S. B, Wood, W. F. Coen, R. Berkeley 
Bell—who are all treading on one another’s heels in 
the top class, ‘and a French-American singles final 
(particularly if Cochet plays) is by no means unlikely. 
But in H. W. Austin and F. J. Perry we have two 
young men who ought to go a long way this year; 
they are both playing better than ever (Perry has im- 
proved by leaps and bounds), and probably both are 
chiefly handicapped by lack of really hard match 
practice against players better than themselves. In 
Perry his admirers have discovered a coming British 
Tilden, and although it remains to be seen whether 
Perry will ever acquire Tilden’s cannon-ball service 
and wonderful powers of generalship, he has most 
of the natural gifts—speed, stamina, enthusiasm, and 
an eye trained on the lightning half-volleys of inter- 
national ping-pong. 

Among our women players, Miss Betty Nuthall holds 
the American ladies’ singles championship and should 
still be improving year by year. At the age of twenty 
(she has been so long before the public that her youth- 
fulness is often forgotten) she can hit a tennis ball 
nearly as hard as Mrs. Wills-Moody and much more 
naturally. The Wimbledon championship which she is 
bound to win sooner or later might easily come her way 
this summer. Mrs. Holcroft Watson, if in good health, 
is always dangerous simply (and solely) on account of 
her forehand drive; and we are fortunate in having 
a number of promising girls—notably Miss M. 
Heeley, Miss P. E. Mudford and Miss F. James— 
several of whom are capable of stepping into the 
“world’s first ten ” at any moment. 

If our young men were relatively as good as our 
young women, we should very possibly be holding the 
Davis Cup now. As it is, we made a good start last 
month with a sweeping victory over Monaco, and 
this week-end we shall be playing Belgium, another 
match we ought to win. In that case we shall 
probably have to meet South Africa in the third 
round, which will mean a much harder fight. We 
are deprived this year of the services of 
our unbeaten doubles pair, Dr. J. C. Gregory and 
I. G. Collins, owing to the demands of Gregory’s 
medical practice, but in the combination of C. H. 
Kingsley and G. P. Hughes we may have found a 
satisfactory substitute, and Austin and Perry should 
give us a better chance in the singles than we have had 
for a long time. Unless we can win the Cup soon, we 
shall almost certainly have to go to America after it, 
for France has held the Cup since 1927 entirely owing 
to the brilliance of her ‘‘ four musketeers ’’—Cochet, 
Lacoste, Borotra and Brugnon—and, in spite of the 


success of Boussus in the British Hard Court Cham- 
pionships at Bournemouth last week, it is doubtful 
how much longer France will be able to hold out 
against the rising tide of youthful American talent. 

The Davis Cup competition has become a very 
exacting business, imposing on the entrants a 
great deal of expensive travelling, and _ the 
proposal to make it a biennial instead of an annual 
event seems to me very sound. Great Britain, South 
Africa and Australia are strongly in favour of this pro- 
posal—which will be discussed during Wimbledon week 
by representatives of most of the countries concerned— 
but France and America are against it. 

Another looming problem is the future of profession- 
alism. The ‘‘ Lenglen Circus’ organized by Mr. 
Pyle in America in 1926 was not a great success, but 
if it is true that Vincent Richard is to receive a fee 
of 25,000 dollars for a series of exhibition matches 
against Tilden this summer, other eminent players may 
be sorely tempted to cross the boundary line. Even- 
tually the boundary line may be abolished, and there 
is a good deal to be said for this course, if only 
because a first-class amateur is nowadays compelled to 
approach the game in a virtually professional spirit. 
But the admission of professionals to open tournaments 
would be a drastic step which might influence the whole 
character of the game more than can be easily fore- 
seen, 

And what of the lawn tennis that is played out of the 
limelight? All over the world the game is still increas- 
ing in popularity, and no other outdoor game has so 
wide an international range. In this country the 
standard of club play has risen remarkably since the 
war, chiefly, I think, for two reasons—the construc- 
tion of many more hard courts and the increased 
opportunities of coaching now available for young 
players. The Lawn Tennis Association coaching 
scheme, which subsidizes the employment of approved 
professional coaches by county associations, has had 
excellent results since it was started in 1926, and this 
year it is to be extended to schools. Any school on 
the Headmasters’ Conference list which applies to the 
L.T.A. can borrow a coach free of charge, except 
for housing and feeding him during his visit. 

If, in a year or two, America and France continue 
to win our championships, what excuse shall we have 
left? Hardly that we do not believe in taking the 
game too seriously. 


THE NIGHT-JAR 
By F. B. KirKMAN 


OR most of us this strangest of our birds is little 
are than a voice. The name itself brings to 

mind the insistent weird ‘‘ jarring ’’ or churring, 
made more weird by the setting in which it is commonly 
heard : twilight, a stretch of silent heath, a gaunt pine 
from which the notes descend. How difficult they are 
to describe to anyone who has not heard them often 
may be judged from the many comparisons they have 
suffered: the rattling of a mowing machine, the dis- 
tant vibration of a motor cycle, the grinding of a 
muffled alarm clock, the tearing of calico, the clattering 
of castanets. None of these descriptions renders fully 
even the mechanism of the sound; and they express no- 
thing of the eerie quality, for which no adequate render- 
ing in words has yet been discovered. 

The churring may go on continuously for as much 
as six minutes. When it ceases, one hears a will-o’-the- 
wisp note coming sometimes from one spot, sometimes 
from another, a clear liquid ‘‘ wee-ip ” or “‘ woo-ip.”” 
The bird is on the wing. It flits into sight. It is 
about the size of a blackbird, but differently shaped. 
Were it not for its slender wings, one might almost 
take it for a giant moth, an illusion created by the long 
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straight line of its body and tail, and its habit of fre- 
quently holding the wings stretched up. The flight is 
not quite noiseless ; the soft swish of the quills is heard 
from within a few yards. One may have four or more 
birds in sight at the same time, circling in the dusk, 
pausing in mid air to hover and eye the intruder, glid- 
ing with upstretched slender wings, turning, twisting, 
- flitting and vanishing with ghostly elusiveness. Then 
from the distance comes the penetrating ‘‘wee-ip’’ and 
mingled with it a curious hollow thud or clap, made by 
collision of the upstretched wings over the back, which 
is the night-jar’s way of exhausting superfluous energy. 

The bird is seldom seen in daylight at close quarters 
even by naturalists. Its appearance is not attractive 
and to some may seem repulsive. Its unique flattened 
head, to which it owes the name of flying toad, the 
intricate snake-like pattern of its plumage, the sinuous 
gliding movements on the stunted legs, combine to 
make it look like what in an evolutionary sense a bird 
in fact is, namely, a feathered reptile. Its forbidding 
appearance, its love of darkness and solitary places, its 
almost noiseless flight, its sudden comings and goings, 
its mystic circles in the twilight, its uncanny song, have 
all contributed in the past to make it an object of awe 
and dread, a thing of evil. Hence some of the names 
it bears, and, among them, its scientific name Capri- 
mulgus, the goatsucker, given it because it was sup- 
posed to come, like a thief in the night, and rob goats 
and cows of their milk. Also the singular name of 
puckeridge, about which Gilbert White of Selborne has 
left the following statement : ‘‘ The country people have 
a notion that the fern-owl, or churn-owl, or eve-jarr, 
which they also call a puckeridge, is very injurious to 
weanling calves, by inflicting as it strikes at them, the 
fatal distemper known to cow-leeches by the name 
of puckeridge.’” He goes on to point out that the 
disease is occasioned by an insect. Happily the night- 
jar has survived its evil reputation. 

Among its victims are numbers of nocturnal moths. 
These it carries to some favourite patch of ground to 
dismember, leaving the wings for the inquisitive 
naturalist to collect, record, photograph and speculate 
upon. In securing its captives, small or great, the bird 
is aided by the strong bristles which fringe the beak, 
and act as bars to prevent escape; also by its enormous 
mouth. When this is opened it sunders the head almost 
in twain. The extent of the gape between the tips of 
the beak, when stretched apart to the utmost, amounts 
to nearly two inches, according to measurements 
actually made. This is not far from one-fifth of the 
bird’s total length. A gape of corresponding span in 
a human being would measure well over a foot, and all 
the flesh on a leg of mutton would be but a moderate 
mouthful for its possessor. 

What we know of the breeding behaviour of the 
species we owe mainly to the photographer-naturalists 
and also to a German naturalist, Dr. Heinroth, who 
succeeded in keeping a pair in captivity. The latter 
describes the methods of courtship. The male bird 
began in April to show his changed feelings towards 
the hen; and the first manifestation of them must have 
been peculiarly gratifying to her: he refrained from 
snatching at the food she was offered. The actual dis- 
play took the form of standing with the front part of 
the body quite still and swinging the hind part from side 
to side with the regularity of a pendulum. This the 
cock would do with untiring zeal, occasionally varying 
the performance by spreading his tail. But all that was 
by way of prelude. A soft encouraging churr from 
the beloved would send the enraptured bird up in a 
fierce frenzy of flight about the room, smiting his wings 
above his back, and nearly but yet never colliding with 
the ceiling and walls that opposed such narrow limits to 
the freedom of his transports. His passion spent, he 
would glide with wings upraised, tail spread wide and 
so, in calmer mood, descend to his mate. 

His indefatigable devotion rewarded, the pair set 
about the business of preparing a nest. This was of 
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the simplest. The male flew in turn to a leopard ski 
and a peccary skin that lay on the floor of the dining 
room and scratched vigorously at a chosen spot in 
each. His proceedings were not only watched with 
attention by the hen, but she would push him off his 
imaginary scrapes in order to sit awhile on each as 
if to test whether the ‘ feel’ of them was right 
Finally, she selected the spot on the peccary skin os 
which she laid, in due course, two eggs, from which 
chicks were hatched. These facts supply the only 
evidence we have that the night-jar makes a scrape or 
scratch; the general view, based on examination of the 
spots where the eggs are found, usually among dead 
leaves, bits of broken wood, bracken stalks and the 
like, is that the bird lays them on the ground without 
preparation of any sort. 

The beautiful cream-coloured eggs, marked with deli- 
cate greys and browns, are incubated closely from the 
start. The bird sits motionless, and owing to the peculiar 
coloration of its plumage is extremely difficult to see, 
Its large eyes might reveal its presence, but these it 
keeps closed, or almost so. If approached from behind, 
it can, without opening its eyes to the full, make both 
pupils move backward at the same time, a fact which 
Dr. Heinroth tested frequently by holding food behind 
the heads of his captive birds. When a human being 
draws both pupils inwards, the effect is repulsive 
enough, but when a night-jar draws its pupils out- 
wards, it is said to look demoniacal. 

The male bird shares in incubation, and the change 
over is often accompanied by the pendulum display, 
in this case both performing and both softly churring. 
Here we have no longer a courtship display, but a 
manifestation of conjugal attachment, of an emotion 
akin to affection. Such manifestations are common 
among birds, and worth more attention than they 
have hitherto received. 

There was for some time uncertainty as to how the 
night-jar fed its chicks. It was thought that the chick 
put its head in the old bird’s mouth and took what 
was there. Dr. Heinroth’s observations at close 
quarters make it certain that the old bird puts its 
beak inside that of the chick and regurgitates the food 
down its throat. This act he photographed. Exactly 
what form the regurgitation takes is not clear. Does 
the parent roll up the flies it has captured into a viscous 
ball and eject this into the chick’s gullet, after the 
manner of house-martins, or does it pour in semi- 
digested food? 

An interesting fact bearing on the question 1s 
supplied by an American night-jar, the so-called night- 
hawk. A hen of this species had been feeding on 
fire-flies. As she approached her chick she opened 
her vast mouth to utter a call; and behold, the mouth 
was a glowering cavern lit by fairy lamps. What 
followed is given in the words of the observer, Mr. 
Herrick : ‘‘ With raised and quivering wings she put 
her bill well down into his [the chick’s] throat and 
pumped him full. His down-covered wings were also 
spread and a-quiver. In this position they remained 
interlocked and silent for one or two minutes.’” What 
happened during this long gastronomic ecstasy? Were 
the fire-flies in the mouth rounded up and sent rolling 
down in radiant cohesion, still alive to their living 
tomb? Or did the parent pump in semi-digested food, 
as the description seems to suggest? 

From danger the chicks are well protected by their 
concealing coloration, but there are occasions when 
the parents intervene. They may then swoop upon 
the intruder, with wide open red gape, hissing their 
hatred, diabolic in their fury; and they may even strike 
with their wings, and, that failing, they may drop to 
the ground, and with plumage all awry, hopeless, 
helpless, uncouth, trail themselves in a simulated 
paralysis. In this so-called ‘‘ feigning,”’ the night-jar 
is a past master. The device is no doubt instinctive 
and not more wonderful than many another instinctive 
act—less complex, indeed, than some. 
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S.P.C. A. * 
By H. P. Biunt 


yellow current licked higher on the pile founda- 

tions of the riverside villages and bit deeper into 

the crumbling banks. Day after day the huge teak 

, three parts awash, nosed their way towards the 

sa like migratory dragons of the prime. Desperate 

men drove weary elephants and foundered buffaloes to 
exhaustion, and still the river rose. 

Just above the village of Shwegyaung, where the 
river narrows at the entrance to a wide lagoon, a log- 
jam had formed. Po Toke, a grizzled drift collector, 
old in river-craft, put it down to a Yay-sin, the minia- 
ture elephant which lurks in deep water and drags all 
terrestrial creatures to destruction. But, whatever 
the cause, many hundreds of the great grey logs had 
baulked at the narrows and lay piled across the stream 
in solid confusion. Each hour was contributing 
massive reinforcement to the barrier. 

The danger of a disastrous flood, the fear that a 
delay in the breaking of the jam might result in a 
heavy loss of logs, the hope that an early break might 
enable the mad stampede to be checked at the next 
bend, made such a break imperative. But how? 

The local staff of the timber corporation which owned 
the logs were working like beavers. A European 
assistant, at grave risk of his life, had planted charges 
of dynamite in the face of the jam. A few splintered 
timbers floated down through the clearing smoke, but 
the barriers held. The forest manager ventured into 
the lagoon in a crazy dug-out and took soundings. 
“Sixteen feet where the bank shelves, Cranston,’’ he 
said to his assistant. ‘‘ But the elephants must try it. 
It's our only chance.’’ 

So, an hour later, when the sun was low enough for 
their taste, elephants arrived, sixteen of them, 
sasoned campaigners, nine and ten feet at the 
shoulder, with an average of twenty years’ experience 
in the timber game. 

They were footsore and dusty and dry, and the water 
boked inviting. The leader, trunk aswing, limped 
ponderously to the water’s edge, tested the surface with 
his trunk and recoiled with a startled squeal. The 
iriver plied his heavy goad in vain, each thrust being 
answered by a snort of defiance. For some reason, 
known only to himself, the tusker was nervous. 
Elephant after elephant was goaded and cajoled to the 
brink, with the same result. The forest manager 
blasphemed, the native drivers sulked and made 
excuses, but the villagers muttered mysteriously of the 
Yay-sin and of the wisdom of elephant-folk. 

The forest conservator of the district made his 
‘pearance on a jaded pony. The great man was 
worried, for the revenue of the province is largely 
dependent upon timber royalties. He shook his head 
wer the forest manager’s report. ‘‘ Thirty-five 
thousand logs, you say, Williams? It’s a bad look- 
out. Why don’t you send for Koh-pan-gyi? He’s in 
‘rest camp at Pyinmana, not forty miles from here.” 

He's a killer, sir, and I can’t afford to lose a man 
oan elephant just now. Besides, I doubt if even he 
‘ould break up this jam, there’s sixteen feet of water 
all along the face.’’ 

‘Well, it’s your pigeon, Williams,’’ said the con- 
“rvator, ‘* but, if I were you, I’d take the chance.’’ He 
wheeled his pony and trotted back to camp. 

Koh-pan-gyi, killer and mischief-maker, the pride 
and the terror of the district, weight-lifter and jam- 

er extraordinary seemed, that evening, to belie 
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his reputation. He lolled against a favourite rubbing- 
tree in blasé contentment, his trunk appearing scarcely 
equal to the task of conveying to his mouth the daintiest 
pinches of tamarind seed and salted rice. He had not 
fought for nearly six weeks. 

The elephant stood a full eleven feet at the shoulder,. 
a tusker in the prime of life. His slate-grey flanks 
bore the scars of a misspent youth, one tusk was broken 
short to within some two feet of the socket, and his 
massive trunk and cheek bore the deep scores of a 
tiger’s claws. On the company’s books his value 
stood at fifteen thousand rupees, but his uncanny 
ability to handle awkwardly balanced timber and his 
unerring instinct for the key-log of a complex tangle, 
rendered him priceless. 

To Ba Thein and the grass-cutters who attended 
him, Koh-pan-gyi was a god. A god, moreover, who 
had exacted human sacrifice on at least four occasions. 
Sooner or later his driver was doomed to a sudden and 
violent end, for the elephant was treacherous as the sea, 
capricious as the wind, but sufficient unto the day were 
the honour and the salary to be won in his service. 

Williams had bowed to the inevitable and, in 
response to the forest manager’s summons, Ba Thein 
and his charge were early astir. At an unhurrying 
lope Koh-pan-gyi covered forty jungle miles between | 
daybreak and an elephant’s ‘‘ nooning ’’—the longest 
lunch interval in the world, from nine o’clock until four. 

While my lord slept, Ba Thein reconnoitred the 
position. He was inwardly appalled by the appear- 
ance of the jam, which had deepened alarmingly over- 
night, but his words, in the villagers’ hearing, were 
brazen. ‘‘ Fools! Would ye tickle a giant with 
straws? Koh-pan-gyi had scattered such trash in 
sport ere he shed his milch tusks.” 

It was a man of a very different temper who, an 
hour later, interviewed Williams at the latter’s tem- 
porary headquarters. Gone were the jaunty air and 
the boastful speech, as with tears in his eyes he 
prayed the forest manager to spare his elephant from 
the ordeal. ‘‘ For myself, Paya, I care nothing. 
But Koh-pan-gyi is my father and my mother. Like 
a child at his elders’ bidding, he will attempt the 
impossible. He understands neither fear nor failure. 
If he succeeds, what can save him? If he fails, then’ 
will his heart break.’’ 

Williams was not naturally a harsh man, he had 
never been the kind of leader to expose his sub- 
ordinates to risks from which he himself shrank, But 
he was a Welshman, ambitious; his annual bonus, his 
very career, might hang upon the success of this for- 
lorn hope. Sleepless nights and over-anxious days 
had, perhaps, clouded his judgment and blunted his 
humanity. Haggard and unshaven, his red-rimmed 
eyes blazing and his voice shrill with fatigue, he drove 
Ba Thein from his presence with taunts and curses. 

It was four o’clock when Koh-pan-gyi sidled down 
a steep bank to the pool’s edge. The other elephants 
had been withdrawn to a safe distance; only the forest 
staff and a small knot of villagers were to witness his 
prowess. He hesitated momentarily at the brink while 
the watchers held their breath; then, slowly he 
entered the water and, as he did so, trumpeted a thrill- 
ing challenge to the world at large. ‘‘ There is death 
in the air,’’ muttered Po Toke. 

For the next twenty minutes the spectators were 
treated to a wonderful display of elephant aquatics. 
Koh-pan-gyi bathed royally, he surged across the pool 
in swift rushes, he submerged in deep water, he rolled 
in the shallows, spouting fountains of spray from his 
trunk and churning the water high against the banks. 
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Ba Thein, swimming and clinging, coaxing and 
threatening, seemed helpless. Williams, his vocabulary 
exhausted, raged dumbly on the shore. The Yay-sin, 
if such there be, cowered in the depths. 
_ A few minutes later the elephant was again headed 

across the pool, but this time of set purpose. He 
approached the log wall with a rhythmic rise and fall 
of powerful shoulders, a frill of tawny ripples about 
his neck showing the speed of his passage. 

His forefeet firmly planted, Koh-pan-gyi disengaged 
his trunk and began to take stock of the situation, pry- 
ing, probing and testing with sharp tugs and many 
shakings of the head. Twice he took a firm grip and 
settled back for a steady pull, twice he lost his footing 
to slide into the pool with a mountainous splash, only 
to repeat the show process of recovering his lost stance. 

Surely the elephant was lower in the water than 
before? A jarring crash and a fountain of spray, 
Koh-pan-gyi toppled backwards, tearing away the key- 
log in his fall. For a moment the issue hung in the 
balance, then, with a sobbing roar the river burst 
through the breach; the face of the jam bulged and 
collapsed in thunderous ruin. Pandemonium was 
loose. A foam-crested wall of water hurtled seaward 
with giant logs scurrying and leaping like minnows 


in its wake. Tossing timbers and flung spume 
covered the surface of the pool. The elephant had 
vanished. 


With instinctive wisdom Koh-pan-gyi had sub- 
merged to allow the demons he had unleashed to pass 
over him. But it could only be a matter of minutes 
before he must break the surface with his trunk in 
quest of air, whereas this maelstrom might continue 
for an hour. An elephant’s trunk is as sensitive as it 
is powerful, and should the delicate tip be crushed 
between the wheeling logs, death by drowning might 
prove a merciful release. 

By some kink of fate, the first wave had flung Ba 
Thein high up the bank. Bleeding from a gashed fore- 
head the Karen’s first thought was for his beast. He 
dashed the blood from his eyes, leapt madly upon a 
floating timber and, balancing like a rope-dancer, 
bounded a hundred times and again from the very jaws 
of heaving death and grinding doom in his passage to 
the mouth of the narrows. 

Slower and hence more perilous was the path of 
Maung Po Toke. The old man’s motive will never be 
known. Bystanders, who attempted to detain him as 
he ran down to the water’s edge, say that the look in 
his eyes froze them where they stood. Pike pole in 
hand, the drift collector followed the man who had 
mocked him across the pounding logs. 

Suddenly, in a momentary gap ahead of him Ba 
Thein caught sight of a trail of bubbles. He was just 
in time to turn aside the swift onset of a jostling tree- 
butt before a few inches of writhing trunk broke the 
surface. A gasp, a sobbing intake of air and the 
trunk was gone. But Koh-pan-gyi still lived. 

Like sentient monsters the logs leaped and nuzzled 
at their prey. Changing and shifting from log to 
log, sliding and slithering, pushing with pole and haul- 
ing with hook, the Christian and the pagan fought like 
demons side by side to maintain that square yard of 
open water, their sole encouragement a _ writhing 
trunk-tip, a gasp, an intake of air at regular intervals. 

In forty minutes the watchers had lived through the 
suspense of as many years; but logs were beginning 
to find their way downstream. Gaps widened, intervals 
lengthened and leaps must follow suit. Po Toke was 
exhausted, his margin of safety (laughable word) was 
decreasing with every change of position. At last 
the old man leaped, missed his footing and was gone. 
‘* Thy gods be kind to thee, father,’’ sobbed Ba Thein, 
almost at the end of his own wiry strength. 

Success was assured. Ba Thein was just prepar- 
ing to swim ashore and await Koh-pan-gyi’s good 
pleasure when a log, which some mysterious under- 
tow had held submerged, rose like a giant saurian from 
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the depths and plunged toward the elephant’s ex. 
trunk. It was too late to use his goad, but the Kar 
never faltered. Full in the path of the charging ann 
he flung his own battered body. With a sickenj 7 
thud the log glanced off a fellow and swirled idly b 
An hour later, in the gathering dusk, Koh- yr. 
rose gingerly to the surface and slowly dragged hime 
ashore. He appeared to be searching for somethi 
along the bank, but his finding was not to his taste 
The elephant’s hoarse trumpeting brought men running 
to the spot. Ba Thein, too, had come ashore. _ 
The body of Po Toke was never recovered. Perhaps 
there was a Yay-sin, after all. 


THE FILMS 
PRESTO AND ADAGIO 


By Mark Forrest 


The Front Page. Directed by Lewis Milestone. The 
Tivoli. 

The Skin Game. Directed by Alfred Hitchcock. The 
Regal. 


F anyone is still in doubt as to the meaning of 
|e word ‘‘ talky,’? he should go and see ‘ The 

Front Page,’ the new film at the Tivoli. It is 
a newspaper story in which everyone talks at 
speed for an hour and a half. Much of what they say 
is amusing, but more than a nodding acquaintance 
with American slang is essential if all the repartee 
is to be understood. 

A white man is about to be hanged for the killing 
of a negro policeman and most of the action takes 
place in the Press room which adjoins the gallows; 
here are gathered together eight or nine reporters 
from the various papers, each of whom has a special 
telephone line to his office. There is nothing, then, 
to stop the whole lot talking or telephoning at once; 
such a concatenation might be merely noisy, but 
owing to the excellent characterization, one’s interest 
is never in danger of being lost even if the import 
of some of the slick phraseology escapes one’s senses. 

The Americans are never afraid and never tired of 
showing up both the methods of their newspapers and 
the graft in their politics; I hope, however, for the 
sake of their decent citizens, that this picture is not 
an accurate portrayal of either the one or the other. 
The manceuvres of Sheriff Hartman, excellently played 
by Clarence Wilson, to secure the execution of the 
white man descend to barefaced corruption, the negro 
vote and not the wretched man’s life being the vital 
factor. Of no more importance is his existence to 
the newspaper men, and when the opportunity comes 
to Hildy Johnson, the star reporter on the Morning 
Post, to capture the victim, his only thought is the 
‘* scoop.’’ He thinks neither of handing him over to 
the Sheriff nor of helping him to escape, but, com 
cealing him for the moment, sends for his managing 
director. Between them they try to get him out of 
the building with the object of hiding him until the 
newspaper has made all the capital it can out of the 
special knowledge. They do not succeed, and the man 
gets his reprieve, but for all this, and the lightness 
and the speed with which the picture is directed by 
Mr. Milestone, there is a nasty taste left in the mouth. 
The film is very well acted and there is not a weak 
performance by any of the long cast, whose most 
interesting personality is Adolphe Menjou. It is 9 
rare for an actor at Hollywood to be allowed to get 
out of his particular groove that Adolphe Menjous 
appearance here in a part which demands forcefulness 
is remarkable. He does not quite suggest the om 
potence of the managing editor, but his performance 
is far from being wholly unsatisfactory, and in the 
lighter moments he is very good indeed. 
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THE THEATRE 
THE NEW VAN DRUTEN 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


London Wall. By John-Van Druten. Duke of York’s 


Theatre. 
Mr. Faint-Heart. By lan Hay. Shaftesbury Theatre. 


O I was wrong! London Wall is not, as I had 

always thought, a mere Exchange—like Hop and 

Gerrard, and their younger brothers Rodney and 
little Gulliver and the Toli Twins. (What? You've 
never heard of them? Very well, then, see your 
London Telephone Directory, pages iv and v.) 
London Wall is no mere name, but the local habita- 
tion of solicitors; among them, Messrs. Walker, 
Windermere and Co., in whose office there ‘‘ the 
action’’ of Mr. John Van Druten’s latest comedy 
takes place.’’ 

Not that much action does in fact take place there; 
and that, indeed, is one of very few adverse comments 
that the ordinary playgoer will make about this 
comedy. There is, on the other hand, rather more 
action, of the kind the author is concerned with, than 
is in this particular environment altogether credible. 
However, I do not propose to overstress the fact that 
the time of Mr. Walker’s shorthand-typists seems to 
be exclusively occupied with their private affairs; that 
the firm appears to have only one client, an eccentric 
old lady whom the partners resolutely refuse to see; 
that apart from Miss Janus’s fiancé at the Netherlands 
Legation, the office telephone is seldom. . . . But I 
promised not to overstress the point. The scene is a 
lawyer’s office ; but the characters are typists, clerks and 
office-boy ; and personally I have very little doubt that, 
in making the firm’s business seem no more than a 
vague and unimportant background for their love-affairs 
and private tragedies, Mr. Van Druten is reproducing 
accurately the mental attitudes of these employees. 

God forbid that you should think I write that 
cynically! Their work is very largely meaningless, 
and therefore of no obvious importance; it is even 
more largely dull and monotonous; it is also ill- 
rewarded. For none of these shorthand-typists is there 
any hope, or even possibility, of anything more than 
a paltry ‘‘ rise.’ Their work in the office is at worst 
a permanent, at best a temporary, means of liveli- 
hood. Is it any wonder that in every idle moment they 
are dreaming of Escape? And Escape, of course, 
means Marriage. Very wisely, Mr. Van Druten does 
not ‘‘ make ’’ this point; to have done so would have 
been to dramatize a platitude. But the point is the 
basis of the play’s psychology. 

There are told in ‘ London Wall’ four entirely 
independent stories, each of which illustrates a dif- 
ferent phase of the same problem. The most important 
is the story of Miss Janus, who is 35 and pitiably 
conscious that, through her own folly, she has thrown 
away her chance of rescue. How? Well, there was 
once a play in which it was remarked about the villain 
that ‘‘ for men like Arthur, marriage is merely a 
means to an end; if they can attain that end without 
it—well, they don’t marry !”’ Miss Janus’s fiancé had 
attained that end without it. Then there is Miss 
Hooper, who is busy bluffing a reluctant lover into an 
engagement; and Miss Bufton, living in a state of 
sin and temporary security, utterly careless of the 
future. Finally, there is Miss Milligan. 

It is round Miss Milligan that such action as the 
play contains is chiefly centred. About the other typists 
we learn everything through fragmentary conversa- 
tions; they consult and confide in each other, and we 
overhear them. The story of Miss Milligan is enacted 
before us. And though it is neither a very original 
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nor a particularly interesting story—of : 
young girl, a shy and 
bad, lady-killing youth with ‘ Strictly dishonmeahar’ 
intentions—it is told so deftly and amusin 1 
with such a laudable economy of words, that = . 
the most captious critic can deny that he Crea 
entertained by it. ™ 

In short, a typical Van Druten play— 
untheatrical, yet never for a moment dell. The aan 
is flawless, from the perky office-boy of Master Mit 

. 
to the tragic figure of Miss Marie Ney’s Miss Janu 
Miss Ney’s is a very beautiful performance in a rble 
that calls for something more than what is ordinaril 
understood by ‘“‘ acting.’’ It demands, not only an 
ability to simulate emotion, but also to sustain 
throughout the play, in every mood and moment of jt 
a character that never actually displays itself. Then 
there is Miss Nadine March’s brilliant sketch of the 
vivacious Miss Hooper; Mr. Henry Mollison’s amus. 
ing portrait of the youthful lady-killer; Miss Heather 
Angel’s charming ingénue; and a nicely differentiated 
lower-middle-class Young Woodley for Mr. Frank 
Lawton. The play is perfectly produced by Miss Auriol 
Lee. Most sincerely do I recommend this comedy to 
all my readers. 

‘Mr. Faint-Heart ’ is described on the programme 
as ‘‘ A Sentimental Comedy by Ian Hay.’’ If the title 
the description and the author’s reputation fail to tell 
you all you need to know about the new piece at the 
Shaftesbury, no words of mine are likely to succeed, 
If I were to say that during five of its six scenes I was 
unutterably bored by its inanity, its facetious humour, 
its calculated charm, its sentiment, its determination to 
be ‘‘nice’’ at all costs ; and if I were to add that the act- 
ing of Mr. Basil Foster and Miss Jane Baxter was such 
as a pessimist would expect from competent amateurs, 
while Miss Marie Lohr appeared to be under a delusion 
that the proper way to speak a comedy-line is to recite 
it to imaginary music—why, then you would immedi- 
ately suspect me of abusing my position as a critic to 
indulge some private animosity or grievance. 

Mr. Faint-Heart, otherwise Jos, is a shy (or rather, 
semi-imbecile) young clerk, who has recently inherited 
a fortune, part of which he is expending on a Medi- 
terranean cruise aboard the White Star liner 
Homeric. He is cursed with an impediment which 
is inaccurately referred to as a stammer. Among the 
other passengers is Myra, also recently a plebeian wage- 
earner, and also recently enriched—in her case by a 
prize for cross-word puzzles. These two fall in love 
with each other. 

Jos, however, is too shy to pay attentions to his lady- 
love. He is conscious of being a mere Nobody com- 
pared with the aristocratic young gentlemen aboard the 
liner. If only he were a Somebody! A celebrity like 
Julius Mablethorpe, the famous author of Best Sellers, 
of whose latest masterpiece everyone on board is talk- 
ing! Well, but why not? Why not suddenly announce 
that he, the despised and disregarded Jos, is really 
Julius? He does so; and at once the humble Jos 
becomes a hero to the very people who had hitherto 
rejected his companionship. Now, it happens—by one 
of those coincidences which the authors of sentimental 
comedies are never too proud to contrive—that Julius 
Mablethorpe himself is cruising on this very liner. This, 
of course, was most embarrassing for Jos; on the other 
hand, it was extremely fortunate for those of us who, 
during the four scenes preceding this discovery, had 
grown a trifle restless in our boredom. _ For it intro 
duced into the play an actor who was unmistakably pro 
fessional. For ten or fifteen minutes Mr. Clive Curr 
entertained us with an exhibition of explosive indign® 

tion, while through his mouth Mr. Ian Hay denounced 
best-selling novels (and incidentally the previous fou 
scenes of ‘ Mr. Faint-Heart ’) with such delightfully 
expressive monosyllables as ‘‘ tripe’’ and “ muck. 
We critics have to choose our words more carefully. ... 
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“LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. — 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


MR. EVES AND THE ACADEMY 


SIR,—The so-called Royal Academy scandal is be- 
ing. judged on academical rather than esthetic 
s. An unfortunate exhibitor is being treated 

by Sir William Llewellyn like a schoolboy, when 
detected using a crib. Now surely it is better to pro- 
duce a good translation with a crib than a bad one by 
the orthodox dictionary methods. The final judg- 


ment on a picture rests on the effect, not the means. © 


If I were set to draw or paint, I should certainly use 
tracings and photography. I should also do as a 
young friend of mine did, who allowed Sargent to paint 
in the hands for him. To Sargent’s infinite amuse- 
ment, the picture on which he had lavished his brush 
was declined by this same pedantic Academy. It will 
be remembered that the late Baron Corvo, whose 
devotion to Art is recognized, used to paint church 
frescoes by flashing a magic-lantern slide on a white- 
washed wall and rapidly filling in the colours from the 
rungs of a ladder. The result being brilliant, I ask, 
Why not? 
I am, etc., 
SHANE LESLIE 


GERMANY AND THE NAZIS 


SIR,—The letter signed ‘‘ An Englishman in 
Germany ’’ is most interesting. It confirms the view 
expressed in the Saturpay Review of March 7 that 
the National Socialists have seriously prejudiced their 
cause by leaving the Reichstag. 

The apparent conflict between the writer’s opinions 
and my own is, I think, due to a misunderstanding. In 
referring to the spectacular development of the 
National Socialist Movement I did not allude to the 
last few weeks, but to a much longer period. The rise 
of Hitler’s party which culminated in the success at 
the last general elections has, I think, deflected public 
attention to a dangerous extent from the less 
spectacular but continuous growth of Communism. 

On one point I do not entirely agree with ‘‘ An 
Englishman in Germany.’’ The statement that 
“ Hitler’s loss has been the Stahlhelmers’ gain ’’ does 
not, to my mind, quite meet the case. The National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei is a political 
party, the Stahlhelm is a Wehrverband, a semi- 
military organization whose members are at liberty to 
vote for any of the non-Marxist parties. The Stahl- 
helm is not represented in the Reichstag. I was told 
on good authority that at the last general election 
approximately 70 per cent. of the Stahlhelmers voted 
for the Nazis; the majority of the remaining votes went 
to the Deutsch Nationale Party. This fact is all the 
more remarkable as by Hitler’s orders no registered 
member of the National Socialist party may belong 
to the Stahlhelm. The present decline of the Nazi 
movement will, if it continues, benefit the Stahlhelm 
to some extent by deflecting a number of young 
Germans from Hitler to Seldte, but the chief gain will 
undoubtedly be registered by Herr Hugenberg’s 
Deutschnationale Party. 

During the last few weeks Hitler’s prestige has 
sunk not only in Western and Southern Germany. In 
Berlin the scandals connected with the local leaders of 
the Sturmabteilungen, the Nazi fighting organization, 
have made a most unfavourable impression. It would, 

ever, be premature to form definite conclusions at 
the present time regarding the future of the party. 


Hitler has suffered far more serious reverses in the 
past and has shown extraordinary recuperative powers. 
I am, etc., 
Your BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


SIR,—An English friend sent me a copy of the 
SaTurDAY REviEw of May 2 containing a letter signed 
‘““ An Englishman in Germany ” about Germany and 
the Nazis. He states that throughout the Rhineland 
Hitler’s prestige has sunk enormously during the last 
few weeks, and he even refers to a “ spectacular 
decline ’’ of the National Socialist Movement. 

Being myself a Rhinelander and a member of the 
Nationalist Socialist Party too, may I be allowed to add 
a few observations, as that letter I consider most mis- 
leading. 

It is certainly true that some recent case of 
rebellion within the Party has created among outside 
sympathizers a bad impression, and that many of them 
at a future election will vote for Herr Hugenberg’s 
German National People’s Party, but this well-expected 
decline of the number of voters will largely be com- 
pensated by those masses of working people who 
hitherto were under the wrong impression that the 
Hitler Party was aiming at a violent overthrow of the 
existing State. It is just the rebellion, which lately 
took place, which proved to labour people, hitherto 
keeping aloof, that this view was utterly incorrect, and 
the Betriebsratewahlen, which took place last 
month, give evidence of a marked success, gained by 
the Hitler Party again; especially among labour this 
signal progress has taken place. 

I was most surprised to see that the Stahlhelm 
and the National Socialist Movement were described 
as rival parties. The ‘‘ Stahlhelm”’ is of course a 
purely non-party organization, which does not com- 
pete at all with National Socialism. On the contrary 
there are existing most cordial relations among both; 
80 per cent. of the Stahlhelm was voting at the last 
General Elections for National Socialism. This friend- 
ship, which did not always exist, as inscribed members 
of the National Socialist German Labour Party were 
not, for certain reasons connected with the internal 
organization of the Party, allowed to be members of 
the Stahlhelm, has now been greatly strengthened 
by a really cordial collaboration in the Volks- 
begehren. 

Although there are still some small difficulties ahead, 
it must be realized that the General Election of 1930 
did not represent the highest point of the movement, 
and that it has greatly increased since then, the number 
of inscribed members having been raised from 395,000 
to over 500,000 at present. 

This fact is more significant, as it is for many people 
under present conditions (under the Emergency Act) 
regarded as really dangerous to inscribe. 

Having had the opportunity of watching political 
development in my country from an inside point of 
view, I feel confident that coming elections will return 
the ‘‘ N.S.D.A.P. ” as the strongest party, and the 
Communist as the second strongest one, the Deutsch- 
nationale of Herr Hugenberg certainly returning too 
in greater strength. 

I am, etc., 


Berlin Hans BERTHOLD 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 

SIR,—In recently advocating the scrapping of the 
railways and the conversion of the tracks into ferro- 
concrete roads, a correspondent (Mr. F. A. Mac- 
quisten) to the daily Press, obviously failed to recog- 
nize that the proper function of a railway is to carry 
traffic in great bulk cheaply—and not in expensive 
small units. 

How, for instance, would he deal with the mineral 
traffic, or with the 35,000 Cup-tie passengers from 


Birmingham, who were carried in fifty excursion 
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trains? Over a thousand motor-coaches—each 


requiring its own driver, and each consuming its own 
more expensive fuel, as well as paying a heavy tax— 
would be needed to perform the, same service. 


The trouble of the railways is that, owing to their | 


operative methods being completely out of date, their 
charges are 200 per cent. higher than abroad. Hence 
the success of motor competition. 

The starting-off point for railway modernization 
should undoubtedly be the immediate and total aboli- 
tion of the anomalous and incongruous ‘‘ system ”’ of 
private ownership of wagons, which would secure very 
heavy savings in operating expenses. Many of the 
huge shunting yards at every large town and junction 
required for the unnecessary sorting of these vehicles 
would also be reclaimed. To-day, the value of this 
land runs into hundreds of millions sterling, and its 
reclamation would not only pay for re-equipping the 
railways with up-to-date, all-steel, self-discharging 40- 
ton trucks (which would make for a further economy of 
75 per cent. in operating expenses and 50 per cent. 
in siding space), but also for the electrification of the 
lines. 

I am, etc., 
E. R. B. RoBERTS 


WHO WAS SHAKESPEARE? 

SIR,—May I, with thanks, comment briefly upon 
Mr. Willoughby’s review of Mrs. Clark’s ‘‘ Oxford ” 
book, and my own, which appeared in last week’s 
issue? 

When Capt. B. M. Ward published, in 1928, his 
‘ Life of the Seventeenth Earl of Oxford,’ he had 
satisfied himself that ‘‘ William Shakespeare ”’ was 
just a pseudonym adopted by de Vere, but judged 
that opened disclosure of his views would then have 
been premature. Now, however, that three years of 
further study have consolidated our case, Capt. Ward 
and I concur in the opinion, expressed by Mr. 
Willoughby, that the time has come for the prepara- 
tion of a book which will correlate the Earl’s life, 
and experiences, with the Shakespearean plays, which 
we believe him to have written. With Capt. Ward’s 
collaboration, I am accordingly at work upon a 
‘ Life of Edward de Vere as ‘‘ Shakespeare ” ’ which 
Mr. Palmer will publish for me early next year. Anne 
Vavasour, whom your reviewer mentions, and whom 
I take to be the actual Juliet of ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
and also of the Verona tragedy, will take her deeply 
significant place in the story. 

Since my book was written, a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the portraits of ‘‘ Shakespeare ”’ satisfies me 
that both the ‘‘ Grafton” and the ‘‘ Ashbourne ” 
pictures are, in fact, portraits of Oxford, painted 
when he was, respectively, about 23 and 47 years of 
age. The ‘‘ Ashbourne ”’ portrait represents ‘‘ Shake- 
speare ’’ holding a richly bound copy of the sonnets 
(or poems) tied with crimson silk strings. Before I 
was even aware of the existence of the ‘‘ Ashbourne ”’ 
portrait, I had satisfied myself, and had written to 
Capt. Ward, that Chapman’s reference in ‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois ’ II, 1, to the verses of a ‘‘ foolish poet ”’ : 
‘* bound richly up and strung with crimson strings ”’ ; 
‘* maliced’’ the rival poet, author of the sonnets! 
A Vere pun, ‘‘ admiring ever,” gave. me the first clue. 

I am, etc., 
Percy ALLEN 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


SIR,—It is to be hoped that the letter of 
‘* Imperialist,’’ written from India (in your issue of 
May 2), will give pause to those who imagine that 
India has changed, and that it is no longer the India 
of those who have lived among its peoples during 
fifty years past, and who are acquainted with its 
history for a thousand years. Neither a nation nor 
a congeries of peoples of many races and many 
tongues, whether in the East or in the West, under- 


goes a fundamental change within a decade : 
and it is not changed by a few thousand politician, 
of whatever colour, whose talk has poisoned rather 
than sweetened the atm 

When politicians talk of ‘‘ India ”’ ref 
few thousand politicians in India, 
million inhabitants, mostly agricultural and 
sented at Round Table or other Conferences, who 
people that sub-continent. All of us wish to continue 
giving to capable Indians an increasing share in the 
administration in which they have for so many years 
borne a large part. But to establish a central 
ment in the hands of the majority, that is, of the Hindus, 
would be to ensure unending strife, internal chaos 
and invasion from without. . 

Recent policy, appearing to favour an essentially 
Hindu Congress, mainly Brahmin, at the expense of 
Muhammadans, has immeasurably exacerbated rela. 
tions between the two chief communities, while it has 
tended to alienate respect for and trust in British rule, 
As ‘‘ Imperialist ’’ says, Muhammadans will come to 
‘* feel that they must rise up and protect themselves 
as the Government fails to protect them.”’ Does any 
person with full practicat and historical knowledge 
suppose for a moment that the Moslems, who ruled 
India for 700 years, will submit to Hindu domination? 
The politicians who to-morrow may be themselves 
“with yesterday’s 7,000 years’’ had better grasp that 
fact before they talk about dominion status! 

As Lord Curzon said, “‘ it is carved in letters of 
granite, it is hewn out of the Rock of Time, that our 
rule is righteous and shall endure,’’ at any rate until 
a period so remote that it cannot be even di 
discerned. That is the central fact, and it should be 
proclaimed, not in the language of ambiguity so 
beloved of politicians, but in certain and unmistakable 
accents. It is the love of India and its peoples that 
makes those who have served them during the best 
part of their lives take this view. 

I am, etc., 
TuirtTy-Five YEARs 1N INDIA 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 

SIR,—A recent report of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s strictures on the remarriage of divorced 
persons provides an example of the periodical ecclesias- 
tical incentives to law-breaking. The Bishop admits 
that the remarriage of the innocent party may take 
place in church, but advises against it on the ground 
that those who go through the Divorce Court have 
broken the Church’s rules. He does not extend his 
reference to include the guilty party, who presumably 
is regarded as being outside the pale altogether. 

It is important that it should be known that the 
Bishop’s dogmatic directions are in conflict both with 
the Law of the Realm and with a considerable body 
of theological opinion. 

1. The Bishop has the Law against him. By the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857 (20 & 21 Vict. c. 85), 
sects. 57 and 58, re-enacted by the Judicature (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. 5, c. 49), sects. 184 
(2) and (3), persons who have been through the Divorce 
Court are entitled to be remarried in their parish 
churches. The innocent party can claim the 
services of the clergy in the same measure as any other 
parishioner. Only in the case of the guilty party have 
the clergy the benefit of a conscience clause, viz., that 
although the incumbent cannot refuse the use of the 
parish church, he can refuse to officiate at the mar- 
riage, but he cannot then exclude any other qualified 
clergyman who is willing to perform the ceremony. 

In the present practice of the Church of England the 
remarriage of divorced persons is rare; but it is clear 
that innocent parties, whose lawful request to be 
remarried is refused, have a legal remedy, and that the 
remarriage of the guilty party is not forbidden. _ 

2. The Bishop’s tacit discrimination between inno- 
cent parties, whose case he considers, and guilty 
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parties, whom he leaves out of count, is not only thus 
inadequate, but is unsound on moral considera- 
tions. Experience of divorce suits in Chambers or in 
would tell him that innocence and guilt are 
matters of fact for the purposes of the Court, but are 
not necessarily the true indications of the respective 
morals of the parties. The Absolute and Discretionary 
Bars to Relief are intended to prevent collusive or 
‘engineered ” divorce; yet there are cases 
where the innocent party figures as the technically 
guilty, and the guilty as the technically innocent. There 
are other cases where both parties are actually inno- 
cent, and others where both parties are actually guilty ; 
and it is possible in the case of either kind that they 
may obtain a divorce by presenting a good legal case, 
or that they may fail to obtain a divorce although the 
marriage has completely broken down. It may be sug- 
ed that if the Church intends to exercise an extra- 
legal authority, it should then be at pains to judge the 
morals of each case. 

3. The Bishop’s language shows that he takes his 
stand on the Canon Law, which is not the Law of 
England, although its principles and practice have sur- 
yived in considerable measure both in the Statutes and 
in the practice of the Court. Here he has a large body 
of theological opinion against him. The Canon 
Lawyers developed the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage on a literal reading of New Testament texts; 
and this served the end of bringing all matrimonial 
causes under the control of the medieval Church. Now, 
however, without extending the argument to justify 
divorce on other grounds than that at present recog- 
nized by the English Law, it may be said that numbers 
of the most eminent English divines and theologians 
do not hold that the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage is rightly derived from the New Testament— 
witness the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1909-1912. And the dissolution of marriage 
carries with it the right of remarriage that is the point 
of divorce a vinculo as distinguished from divorce 
amensé et thoro (the modern Judicial Separation). For 
a recent expression of such opinion, on as good 
authority as that of the Bishop reported to-day, the 
Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich may be cited 
as lately as last year (v. The Modern Churchman, 
March, 1930). His Lordship, having refused to inter- 
vene in a case of remarriage in one of the churches in 
his Diocese, published a statement to the effect that 
he did not consider that it would be right for him ‘‘ to 
endeavour to interfere with the discretion which the 
law definitely gives to every parish priest ’’; and added 
a considered argument to show that the New Testa- 
ment does not justify such refusal of remarriage in the 
case of either the innocent or the guilty party—the 
right of the Church to demand some evidence of repent- 
ance and good intention on the part of the guilty party 
being already saved by the discretion with which the 
Law now invests the parish clergyman. 

In the event of a reform of the present law in Matri- 
monial Causes, it might well be the course of 
wisdom to give the parish clergy a discretion either 
way; but while the present law remains, none can 
properly justify the general refusal to obey its 
provisions. 

On the same page of The Times the report of the 
Derby Diocesan Conference contains the very true 
statement of the Archdeacon of Chesterfield that the 
Church has fallen out of touch with the landed and 
upper classes. The statement was made in another 
connexion ; but it is probable that the intransigent atti- 
tude of many of the Church’s spokesmen towards those 
who have had the misfortune to go through the Divorce 
Court has much to do with this cleavage, and may 
account for the cleavage with other classes too. 


I am, etc., 
J. F. Worstey-BopEn 


Chesterfield 


INFALLIBILITY 


SIR,—Your correspondent M. N. is over-sanguine 
regarding the effect of his two quotations. 

All that Bishop Hedley can say is that no one knows 
on what occasions the Church is ‘“‘ exerting ’’ her 
infallibility until she herself tells us. Thus in a case 
like that of Galileo, where the Church is now known 
to have been talking stark nonsense, she can plead 
that she was not “‘ exerting ’’ her infallibility. We 
thus reach the reductio ad absurdum that the Church 
is infallible when it does not make a mistake. 

Cardinal Manning’s pious observation obviously begs 
the question, viz., whether one can learn ‘‘ more and 
more of Divine Truth ” from a perusal of Papal Bulls. 
Among the latter I might refer to the Encyclical of 
1864, in which Pius IX claimed the right to persecute 
heretics and characterized as a ‘‘ deliramentum ” 
liberty of conscience, of speech and the Press. 

One fact of Papal history has always foiled Catholic 
apologists and that is the formal condemnation for 
heresy of Pope Honorius by the Sixth General Council 
in A.D. 680. There can be no excuse for saying that 
the Pope’s pronouncements were not within the 
‘* infallible’? sphere since they concerned the central 
doctrines of the Christian Faith. The fact, of course, 
is that Papal Infallibility was unthought of in the days 
of Honorius and for long afterwards, since this Pope 
remained blacklisted as a heretic until the sixteenth 
century, when the infallibility doctrine first began to 
make its appearance. The claim made in 1870 that 
the doctrine had existed from the beginning amounted 
to a wilful diffusion of error with regard to a matter 
of historical fact. 

I differ from M. N. in thinking that this contro- 
versy serves a very useful purpose. The Roman 
Catholic Church, useful and beneficial in its day, has 
now become an anachronism and a nuisance. It is 
always worth while to convince one more Catholic not 
only of the falsity but of the sheer impudence of the 
claim to Papal Infallibility. 

I am, etc., 


West Kilbride T. D. Lowe 


SUMMER TIME 


SIR,—The most valuable work of the House of 
Commons is the repealing of its own legislation, and 
a useful piece of work of that nature, long overdue, is 
the repealing of the Daylight Saving Bill. This is one 
of the many absurdities into which we have been 
hustled by the Fress. 

It is, of course, most injurious to all country interests 
—farm labourers, all who are engaged in the milk 
trade; indeed, everyone outside the towns suffers 
manifold inconveniences. However, the Press lives 
in the towns, so the above is no argument. 

It is also most injurious to townspeople,. Anyone 
who passes through mean streets at late hours would 
be tempted to think that the children of the poorest 
classes never go to bed—the pavements swarm with 
them. Yet it is reasonable to suppose that bed, like 
death, does come to them soon or late. And the Day- 
light Saving Bill makes it an hour late. This has been 
pointed out by school teachers, but it has no effect upon 
the Press. 

The only people who benefit by it are the people 
who have already too much leisure. They get an extra 
hour for games, if they choose to play them, but most 
probably they go to the cinemas. The irritation, after 
dinner, of finding that it is too dark to work and too 
light to turn on the light is considerable. 

And the absurdity of adopting Summer Time in the 
face of a north-easterly gale, bringing with it sleet, 
hail, snow and cold rain, is palpable. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. Hirst 
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NEW NOVELS 
By H. C. Harwoop 


Farewell Manchester. By Allan Monkhouse. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Road Back. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Stardust. By D. L. Murray. Constable. 7s. 6d. ° 
By 


The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph Jorkens. 
Lord Dunsany. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

By Whose Authority? By Oliver Madox Hueffer. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The Trail of the Black King. By Anthony Arm- 
strong. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HAT with an earthquake one day, and a sub- 


terranean explosion the next, it must have . 


seemed to many citizens that the title ‘ Farewell 
Manchester ’ was uncannily apposite, but Mr. Monk- 
house is quietly working towards subtler ends. Even 
the decline of the cotton trade interests him less than 
the change in the spirit of cotton masters. 

The eldest Tunstall was a working man who, by pro- 
curing a little capital, stepped out of the ranks and 
founded a small business. I wish we had heard more of 
him, as no one, no novelist, so far as I know, has inter- 


preted the Smilesian entrepreneur. John Henry, the | 


next Tunstall, did not actively interfere with the 
business becoming big, and waxed with the trade, so 
that he was highly respected ; like all of us, he ascribed 
his successes to his intelligence, and his failures, when 
they came, to external forces. 

The two sons, Walter and Jack, were educated out 
of cottons. The former aspired to saintliness, the latter 
to wisdom. Clogs to clogs, says an old proverb, in 
three generations.. Is it that the old spirit goes slushy? 
Or is it that the young are too sensitive to play the old 
tricks ? 

Mr. Monkhouse does not decide which is the better 
description of the same phenomenon, but with unfail- 
ing beauty and occasional irony shows how all genera- 
tions of Manchester are losing faith in themselves 
as Mancunians. And by an inimitable touch, Laura 
Tunstall is made the only person capable of carrying 
on the family tradition, while, of course, though 
women may work in the mills they do not sit on 
boards, so that John Henry is left with two sons, who 
run away from his problems, and one daughter, to 
whom he never thinks of offering a directorship. 

Not cotton, however, but Walter and Jack interest 
Mr. Monkhouse, it would seem, the most, and the 
sympathy these two “ prigs ’’ have one with another 
is delicately insinuated. The one by religion, the other 
by sense and sensibility, tried to break through into 
something more real than either could realize. A sheer 
mess-up let Jack understand there was something 
passing the love of women. He and Walter had loved 
the same Ellen. Now that ceased to matter, and what 
did only matter was the common “‘ priggishness ’’ of 
the two brothers. 

This ‘ Farewell Manchester’ is not so rich in 
humour as some of its predecessors, and sometimes 
it verges upon dullness, but it is always inspired by a 
large and gentle imagination, and never fails to make 
its mark. 

Of ‘ The Road Back’ I can only say that it does 
not make its mark or even its Remarque.- There are 
certain words which one does not usually see in ‘print, 
though they are occasionally scribbled on the walls 
of public lavatories, and there are certain emotions 
which, to my mind, were better left alone if they can- 


2 Mey 
not be treated with delicacy. One P 
Road Back ’ that its author dite peng 
— in the late war. As for those who did, he a 
only to say that they used foul : " 
plead ‘‘ Not Guilty 

Mr. Murray’s ‘ Stardust’ goes more qui 
thought and is richer than than 
of the ‘* haute école " will be disappointed by Geore, 
sensationalism. It is as if a prima ballerina e's 
a mere bareback jockey. The heroine of this book is 
good enough to be interesting, and interests the reader 
all the time. Without wit, and without much person- 
ality, she still succeeds in putting herself over 
the dreadful end of her adventures is cheerfully related 
to her sober loves. 

Lord Dunsany is too well known to us as an inventor 
of tall stories, who is always creeping out of this 
world to describe the gods of others. A_ peculiar 
pleasure is therefore given by his flat narration of Mr 
Jorkens’s tales. We have got away from the poetic 
nonsense of, say, ‘ The Sword of Welleran.’ Instead 
we are given the dull, or dullish, stories of a man 
Dunsany met in a club. To those who expect anything 
extraordinary I must say that beyond a mermaid and 
a witch and great beauty and a mad millionaire 
Dunsany offers little. : 

One story is so good, however, that it should, if 
necessary, be torn out of the book and put in a place 
by itself, and that is ‘ Mrs. Jorkens.’ That is some- 
thing lovely, but all ‘ The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph 
Jorkens ’ are good enough. 

‘ By Whose Authority? ’ is a nice exemplar of the 
blood and thunder story that most people were trying 
to write when pirate stories were fashionable. Mr, 
Hueffer is so far intelligent that he gives to that hefty 
cad, his hero, personality, and never decides whether 
Kidd is a pirate or just a privateer. A strange book, 
this, and interesting. It does not last very long, and 
all of it is good. 

If Jimmy Rezaire and Harry Hislop are still living 
it is none of their doings. Both of them had been 
criminals, and both of them were now detectives, but 
never did I meet bigger boobs than they: ‘ The Trail 
of the Black King ’ would be a far better story if all 
the honest characters were not perpetually walking 
into traps. Nothing will teach them. Anybody comes 
up, and says he is a detective inspector from Scotland 
Yard, and Jimmy believes it. Jimmy believes anything, 
and is always finding himself in secret cupboards with 
the gas left on. So much for ‘ The Trail of the Black 
King.’ 

By the way, Mr. Walpole has in a letter last week 
very gently disparaged my disparagement of modern 
fiction. I should like to say to him—er, boo!—I 
never said anything nice about ‘ Ulysses ’ in my life, 
and all that I liked in Mr. Joyce was the first part 
of ‘ The Portrait.’ Furthermore, it is not my fault 
if all the authors whom I expected to rescue English 
fiction from Galsworthianism and Walpolianism have 
incontinently died or gone mad; no blame rests on 
me, so far as I know. Perhaps the Kindly Ones 
had a finger in the pie. , 

Perhaps my praise is fatal, and Mr. Dennis has not 
long to live. Mr. Walpole, at any rate, has nothing 
to fear from the Kindly Ones, and from his place over 
the dark circus may look down on a dizzy crowd, well 
assured that he has written laudatory introductions for 
at least ten per cent. of the authors swirling there. 
Er—Boo! 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 
direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FLOWER OF THE RENAISSANCE 


Fifty Romance Lyric Poems. Chosen and 
annotated by Richard Aldington. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 


ROM Richard Aldington we expect and find dis- 
tinction and rarity whatever he touches in prose 
or poem, although he is not among the fast decreasing 
band of writers who have not yet written monographs 
on D. H. Lawrence. He has given us an anthology 
from the French and Italian poets which will widen 
our poetical vision backwards at least. While we are 
utted with anthologies of modern verse it is a relief 
to read the posies of these forgotten writers whose 
work flowered like primroses after the tragic and 
tremendous night of the Middle Ages. The Renais- 
sance outbreak of poetry was innumerable as the 
primroses of spring. We hear of the ‘ Parnaso 
Italiano,’ an anthology running into more than fifty 
volumes! Mr. Aldington’s attitude towards poetry is 
that what remains to us of the Romantic movement 
is affected and senile ‘‘ while efforts to escape from 
it and to create a new poetry have so far failed.’’ 
Perhaps Walt got away, but nobody since. Mr. 
Aldington has plundered the scientific collections of 
Renaissance verse put together by philologists and 
connoisseurs and he has given us a wreath tied on 
esthetic principles. The Romance language is on 
one side of the page and the prose translation on the 
other. This volume gives all the pleasure of a Loeb 
classic while we feel he has shorn away thousands 
of redundant examples. We shall all find new poets 
in an anthology which gives only one apiece to 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Villon and Ronsard. Two 
Sapphos of the Renaissance, Gaspara Stampa and 
Louise Labé have five apiece. The sorrows of these 
learned but lovesick ladies form the subject of interest- 
ing notes. Gaspara seems to have died for her love. 
Louise Labé, la belle Cordiére, found her tragedy in 
the poet Olivier de Magny, who loved, seduced and 
abandoned her. ‘‘ Only princesses and courtesans 
were able to enjoy the liberal arts.’’ As a result the 
bourgeoise Louise Labé was untruly labelled among 
the latter. What could be sincerer than her sonnet 
‘The Wish ’? 
Si de mes bras le tenant acollé 
Comme du lierre est l’arbre encercelé 
La mort venoit, de mon aise envieuse. 
Apart from Villon’s ballade of the hung and Petrarch’s 
famous sonnet beginning with the ever musical lines : 
Solo e pensoso i piu deserti campi 
Vo mesurando a passi tardi e lenti. 
there are some which will never be forgotten once 
read and will probably prove memorable because 
never read yet. For instance, Giovanni della Casa’s 
sonnet to the winter woods in his old age. Della Casa 
was Archbishop of Beneventum and was just too late 
to be made a Cardinal on account of some early and 
amorous poems written when he served a Farnese 
Pope. In Bishop Tolomei’s sonnet Mr. Aldington, 
out of reverence for English churchmen, renders the 
“ petto. nudo ’’ of the nymphs by “ breasts ’’ alone. 
Mr. Aldington’s versions are in literal prose and 
serve to help out the original, but in both the poems 
we already mentioned, words seem to have been 
omitted. In della Casa are the words: 


e ghiaccio 
Gli spirti anch’io sento e le membra farsi 
sufficiently rendered by ‘‘ my spirits and limbs are 
turned to ice ’’? 
And is Petrarch’s line 
Ove vestigio uman I’arena stampi 
reproduced in ‘‘ the trace of human foot ’’? 


It is this severe economy of words which seems 
to us to lose something of the original. However, a 
careful reader can supply or retranslate for himself 
without failing in gratitude to Mr. Aldington, who 
has planted a new anthology in a very crowded park. 
Here are very lovely love-flowers in the Latin fashion, 
and to give an acid refreshment to their cloying pas- 
sion he includes Paolo Orsino’s lugubrious and morbid 
sonnet for the day of the dead. All Latin cemeteries 
seem enclosed in those words of fierce and fantastic 
gloom. A book of beauty and therefore a joy for ever, 
and only six shillings ! 

SHaneE LESLIE 


THE BEAVERBROOK ENIGMA 


Lord Beaverbrook: An Authentic Biography. By 
F, A. Mackenzie. Jarrolds. 18s. 


HIS is an ambitious but disappointing book. It 

is sometimes redundant, as in the excessive length 
it gives to those newspaper deals which are of little 
interest outside Fleet Street. It is sometimes defective, 
as in its failure to mention Lord Beaverbrook’s best 
book—that remarkable first volume on the Great War 
whose successor is in type but still unpublished. And 
it is sometimes inaccurate, as when it designates the 
late Mr. E. R. Thompson as the author of ‘ Tell 
England.’ 

These things are something more than minutiz, but 
the chief criticism that must be made of what pro- 
claims itself ‘‘ an authentic biography ’’ is that Mr. 
Mackenzie, though full, is irritatingly superficial, 
whereas Lord Beaverbrook is, in fact, a very complex 
character. Even the obvious and perhaps enforced 
comparison with Northcliffe is smudged and blurred; 
for the truth is that the two men were as different 
as chalk-from cheese. Northcliffe was a journalist 
first, last and all the time, and he had no: political 
convictions. Lord Beaverbrook was a business man 
before he was a politician, a politician before he was 
a newspaper proprietor, and a newspaper proprietor 
before he was a journalist. He is still, of course, a 
business man, and he can write a good article as well 
as make an excellent speech, but he still remains the 
politician rather than the journalist. 

Northcliffe was as interested in a new sweet pea 
or an impossible hat as in a political crisis. Lord 
Beaverbrook might instruct a magazine page editor 
to boost a sweet pea. He would probably not object 
to one of his cartoonists caricaturing a square bowler. 
But for him personally these things would be inciden- 
tals, a mere dinner-table jest outside the real business 
of politics and the State. It is all that is implied 
in that pregnant contrast which makes Lord Beaver- 
brook count for less in Fleet Street to-day than 
Northcliffe did twenty years ago, and count for more 
in Downing Street and the South of England—for 
the North is still beyond his ken—than Northcliffe 
ever did. 

Mr. Mackenzie also fails to emphasize properly 
another important point—the remarkable meta- 
morphosis of the Beaverbrook political methods 
between 1915 and 1930. Max Aitken was not, as I 
first remember him, a good speaker, and in spite of 
the spectacular victory at Ashton, the pre-war House 
of Commons paid less attention to him than to Mr. 
Handel Booth or other small fry of the day. But it 
soon learnt to respect and even to fear him as an 
influence behind the scenes, and the time came when 
he had more real authority than some of the more 
prominent politicians who were in fact little more than 
puppets. 

Now the man who attains power behind the curtain, 
as it were, seldom faces the footlights again with 
any relish; the king-maker has no wish and little 
occasion to become king. But Lord Beaverbrook, who 
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relied on his newspapers to win the Canadian cattle 
by-election, was not misled by that solitary tribute 
to the apparent power of his Press. Whether by 
instinct or by ratiocination, he understood that 
England may conceivably follow a man, but it will 
never follow a mere printing-machine; an elementary 
fact which his opposite number, Lord Rothermere, 
seems not yet to have appreciated. 
_ Unfortunately, Mr. Mackenzie is also not alive to 
the real significance of these distinctions, with the 
result that he fails (even with the aid of the Shorter 
Catechism and three appendices) to explain the 
enigma of Lord Beaverbrook. 


A SPANISH MASTER 


The Syrens and Other Stories. By Azorin. 
Translated by Warre B. Wells. Partridge. 
7s. 6d. 


ITH our thoughts on Spain and with interest 

aroused in the novels of Sefior Perez de Ayala, 
the new Spanish Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, the appearance of this volume of stories by 
Azorin (the name under which Sefior José Martinez 
Ruiz issues his writings) is doubly welcome. I gather 
from Mr. Wells’s introduction, an introduction too 
severely limited to the work itself, that Azorin is 
famous in his own country and has already attracted 
the attention of critics in France. If this collection of 
stories, which the author himself has called ‘‘ the most 
spontaneous and the most fervent pages that he has 
ever written,’’ is typical of his quality, then Mr. Wells 
should be as gratefully remembered for translating 
‘The Syrens’ as Mr. Maurice Baring’ is to-day for 
having been among the first to introduce the works of 
Anatole France to England through his essay in ‘ The 
Yellow Book.’ With only these before us we are 
tantalized. A dozen questions about the other works 
—how far Azorin specializes in short stories; 
what are the novels and plays that he has written; 
whether these are typical, as well as his favourite work 
—press for an answer before we can thoroughly enjoy 
the art that we find here. These stories are of high 
quality and of great interest, but the term ‘‘ short 
story,’’ never capable of strict definition, has become 
so loose that a word must be said about the form before 
the quality that the reader will find can be conveyed 
intelligibly. 

It was Mr. H. G. Wells who said that a short story 
was any “‘ fiction that may be read in something under 
the hour,’”’ and Azorin’s pass that test easily, for most 
of them consist of about two thousand words. With- 
out seeking to limit the scope of this delightful art, 
we can see that most short stories fall into one of 
several fairly clear categories. There is the anecdote, 
that is to say a tale with a single point only differing 
from a joke in Punch because of its superfluous 
padding. This is the lowest category. Then there is 
the more intellectual form of the same point, the play 
made with an idea, of which what used to be called 
the prose poem is the more poetic extreme at one end 
and a pure fantasy like some of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
is the other. We also find the rhapsody in which the 
beauty of the language is the principal attraction, and 
of such, impassioned prose has provided examples from 
De Quincey and Pater to Lord Dunsany. Then there 
is the story of a single moment, in which every drop 
is squeezed from a single sensation, the intensity of 
which creates an aura round about it, such as Katherine 
Mansfield and Tchekov have achieved. These, it will 
be observed, are the very short stories; but, in my 
opinion, an element of movement, a progress from a 
beginning through a middle to an end, is required if 
the term short story is to be fully deserved, for, 
strictly speaking, without such movement there cannot 
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be narration or narrative: the fable is pure 

for example. The best definition has been gitenw 
Mr. George Moore : “‘ a rhythmical sequence of events 
in a rhythmical sequence of words.’’ For the under. 
standing of terms, not for the imposition of limits ] 
hold that a sequence is necessary to all strict forms of 
storytelling. 

The shorter the story the harder it is, except in fable 
to give this sequence, for without it there will be an 
before and after, but only at worst an anecdote, at 
best a single moment magnified. It hardly seems 
possible to achieve narrative in fewer than three 
thousand words. On close analysis length has a real 
significance wherever there is economy in the telling, 
Within his narrow limits Azorin can scarcely give 
narrative, but he can suggest it for the background 
of time; destiny plays a great part in these stories 
and most of the characters pass before us against 
a vast horizon. The interest is varied. They are not 
variations on a single theme. Occasionally, as in 
‘ Children on the Shore’ and in ‘ Tom Grey’ the 
irony is achieved by almost mechanical device or co. 
incidence. Such things do happen, but the trickery 
of the deceiver or the hundred and one chance have 
little depth for the imagination of the reader. ‘ The 
First Miracle’ is a far richer piece of irony, and 
‘ Gestation’ is a convincing picture of the way in 
which the imagination of a novelist moves. But co- 
incidence has an attraction for Azorin, for he seems to 
find in it the hand of destiny caught in the act. We 
are all in the toils, he seems to say, but occasi 
we can catch fate setting her traps. In ‘ The Moth 
and the Flame’ an obscure instinct is shown hindering 
the heroine from going to a spot that will be the scene 
of an accident fatal to her. In ‘ Voluptuousness ’ a 
doctor cures his patient from a morbid convalescence 
by introducing a friend who pretends to be in a similar 
state, and who thus dethrones the egoist from his 
position in the household. To Azorin human nature 
is sufficiently like fate to know that it can best gain its 
ends when its motives and its moves are concealed. 
The lady in ‘ Children on the Shore ’ would not have 
won the man if she had not pretended to be a girl whom 
he had not seen since his childhood. ‘The Balance’ is a 
rich study of the various elements in the mind out of 
which, by a seeming volition but sometimes by acci- 
dent, this or that course of action is preferred. We 
are taken below the surface and shown the play of 
life that is always going on in the dark. A few, such 
as ‘ The Three Tablets ’ and ‘ Like a Shooting Star’ 
are less stories than meditations; yet in all a fastidious 
imagination is at work so that his stories have the fine- 
ness of an engraved gem, a carved ivory. Where 
there is difficulty, you read willingly a second time to 
be sure of the author’s meaning ; and the scrupulous 
precision of the English is a pleasure in itself. The 
short story can be many things, but it is a long while 
since I have read a new volume of this quality, for 
the author’s imagination is like a fine blade carving his 
material into its outlines with the sharpness of Spanish 
sunlight. Nobody who cares for imagination, for a 
beautiful economy in writing, should miss these 
Spanish tales. OsBert BURDETT 


SWIFT THE MISANTHROPE 
Swift. By Carl Van Doren. Secker. 10s. 6d. 


HE world returns every now and then to Swift, 
pe perhaps it was time that Mr. Van Doren 
should renew our interest in the marvellous but unhappy 
ironist, whose life was a tale of frustration, and who 
was unfitted by nature for the satisfaction of his 
ambitions. The author has spent years in — 
this biography, he makes full and judicious use of = 
the material that has accumulated or come to light, 
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lets Swift speak for himself wherever feasible, and he 
does not waste time on old controversies. In his biblio- 

hy he makes acknowledgment of various sources, 
gs, for instance, Sir Henry Craik’s Life, ‘‘ the best 
detailed account,’’ and Sir Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ masterly 
critical study ’’; and he touches on Johnson’s wrong- 
headedness in the past, and Thackeray’s ‘‘ whimper 
and sniffle.’” Among the other authorities, Churton 
Collins deserved a place. 

Does this book absolve us in future from dipping 
into the old sources—those of us who are not passion- 
ate students of the eighteenth century? Writers on 
Swift are either repelled by him or try to put a gloss 

him. Mr. Van Doren is perhaps the first 
successfully to keep an even keel. He builds up his 
effect gradually, and until he comes to the summing up 
of this ‘‘ conjured spirit ’’ in the last chapter, the 
reader is scarcely aware to what conclusions he is be- 
ing drawn. Perhaps the chief conclusion is that 
Swift was the victim of a blind spot in the brain; he 
had a keen appetite for power, and was filled with 
bitterness at his apparent failures while all the time, 
could he have realized it, he was triumphing in ways to 
which he had not set himself : 


He raged at Moor Park because he had no chance to 
command. Yet in those same years he flung off a prose 
satire such as no Englishman but Swift ever wrote again. 
In London, scheming to rule among the Whigs or Tories, 
half winning, and then disappointed after his ll of 
power, Swift, almost without effort or concern, ruled the 
wits. In Ireland, where he thought of himself as a des- 
pairing exile, he wrote pamphlets that are monuments. . . 
He wrote his Travels in a vain fury of revenge, and enter- 
tained the world. On the other side of every failure was 
a triumph. 

The blind spot certainly veiled his sense when he 
wrote his mordant ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ a satire more 
suited to the sceptic than to the Christian. That was 
not the path to a Bishopric. For the metaphorical 
image of a blind spot in the brain, quite possibly 
we ought to substitute his actual disease, which has 
been determined as a form of auditory vertigo, the 
result of hemorrhage in the labyrinth of the ear. His 
giddiness began at the age of twenty-three, and his 
deafness a little later. He was of course claimed as 
a pathological subject by Lombroso. Ninety years 
after his death, when his bones were exhumed, the 
skull was found to present abnormal characteristics, 
consistent with a diseased state of the membranes dur- 
ing life. Some have attributed his bizarre treatment 
of Stella and Vanessa to constitutional abnormality. 

Disease would be an excuse for a bad-tempered mis- 
anthrope, who loathed mankind in the mass, and poured 
his venom on it. Some, to whom a carping spirit is 
second nature, may delight in Dean Swift; but it is 
difficult for anyone with a tincture of human kindli- 
ness to like the man. It is really a tribute to the sanity 
of our race that we have given his Gulliver’s Travels 
to our children for a fairy tale. As children, the mis- 
anthropy was beyond us, and it all seemed as innocuous 
as Grimm’s tales, where also there was some fearsome 
matter. Gilded by that childish memory, we have 
taken Gulliver to our hearts. But no one can say 
the like of a ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ which in general is left 
on the shelf. As a diatribe against the eccentricities 
of religious profession, although extraordinarily clever 
It is too swash-buckling for the taste even of the un- 
believer in these days. 

Swift was a splendid pamphleteer, in an age when 
the pamphlet was the precursor of the Press. Yet, 
strangely enough, he placed no high merit on his 
pamphlets, of which he was careless, and sometimes 
contemptuous. Must we value them, save as part of 
the history of the period? He had no graces of style, 
no eloquence, no charm; he produced his effect by a 
kind of matter of fact swagger, or a saturnine humour. 
Except in Gulliver, there is little colour. His nature 
was drab. His verses are neatly turned, but poor 


eighteenth-century stuff judged by our canons. Some 
of them, on women, or marriage, are particularly filthy. 
This is how Mr. Van Doren turns that corner : 
Celia, Corinna, Chloe, in their dressing rooms were all 
deterrents to love. . . . Swift sitting deaf in his silent 
house, past sixty, remembering the women he had loved, 
the woman he had loved most. Swift asking himself, 
possibly, whether with less fastidiousness or with more 
effort to overcome it he might not have had something he 
had missed. Swift, in a rush of old disgust, telling him- 
self that what he had missed was something he was 
better off without . . . to make sure, putting his nauseous 
images into brutal words. 


Many others before and since have endured early 
poverty, and thwarted aims, and not allowed this to 
rob them of all pleasure in life, or to fatten their 
spleen. Perhaps this accounts for Dr. Johnson’s 
attitude. After all, Swift had an interesting life. 
‘* All that he needed to make him happy was a cheer- 
ful way of taking what he could get; all that he needed 
to make him blond was fair hair instead of black.”’ 

A. P. NICHOLSON 


THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST 


Half Way: An Autobiography. By Cecil Roberts. 
Hutchinson. tos, 6d. 


T is not difficult to discover in this tonic book 

reasons for Mr. Cecil Roberts’s success as a novel- 
ist. Even without the experience in the war, of which 
there are here some vivid pictures, it is obvious that 
to his restless temperament life in almost any phase 
is an exciting adventure. What was Arnold Bennett’s 
definition of the inevitable novelist?—one who is so 
excited by life that he absolutely must transmit the 
vision to others. He is bound to tell us, the affair 
is too thrilling to be kept to oneself. So, through 
these crowded pages, Mr. Roberts has the effect of 
hurrying on to tell us interesting things. What he 
has to say at the moment is good enough, but if you 
will just wait a moment he will find you something 
which will really fascinate. And often he does. 

_ He thus invests with the quality of surprise his early 
struggles as journalist and author, his resolution to 
achieve independence, his reactions to the social scene, 
his friendships, or his naive interest in a certain 
psychic sense which he develops. His travels and 
feverish lecture tours in the United States provide 
him with a fund of incident. The American scene, 
from New York to San Francisco, he flashes on the 
screen in a sequence of vignettes. He displays an 
easy tolerance, though he can be tenacious of his 
own view; and he has the sense of pity, which is not 
a conspicuous gift among our younger novelists. 

Now and again he returns to Venice, where the 
fancy seized him to take stock of his life at 35, the 
half-way age; and it is pleasing to note that despite 
steam tugs and Lido bathers, the dream city can still 
weave its spells on a generous imagination. But he 
does not need a romantic background to achieve pas- 
sages of real eloquence—the countryside will suffice. A 
vision of sudden death at night in a motor car brings 
De Quincey’s episode of the stage coach up to date. 
Among the portraits, two that are outstanding are 
those of d’Annunzio and Conrad. It is sad that 
the latter was ‘‘ tortured by his limitations,’ and 
even doubtful whether any book of his was destined 
to live. His favourite was ‘ Nostromo.’ Here is 
a reflection of Conrad’s worth pondering : 

‘* The sentiments, the opinions, the phrases, the 
emotions, and the very catchwords of our time are 
as old as the hills. The voices of to-day are but the 
echoes of dead voices that were moved by the same 
thoughts, the same doubts, the same anguish and 
the same passions from which we suffer to-day.’ 
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GILBERT WHITE AND SELBORNE 


Journals of Gilbert White. Edited by Walter 
Johnson. Routledge. 2is. 


ERE in a condensed and convenient form is the 

substance of the journal, posted regularly for a 
quarter of a century, in which day by day, season by 
season, Gilbert White recorded his observations of the 
ever-shifting scene that he found so absorbing, an 
absorption in which by some magic of his own he makes 
his readers participants. The Journal is but the raw 
material of ‘ The Natural History of Selborne.’ that 
made him famous and keeps his memory green. But 
even at its rawest it has a fascination of its own; and 
those who believe that the country is monotonous will 
have but to turn its pages to see how exciting the 
countryside can be when a seeing eye and an under- 
standing mind are engaged with it. 

In the biographical essay with which he introduces 
the Journal, Mr. Johnson has given us an agreeable 
study of Gilbert White and his village—a study that 
has a pleasant touch of intimacy. The biography is 
followed by a chapter in which we are given the genesis 
of the journal and its history. White’s brother, 
Benjamin, was a bookseller in Fleet Street, and it was 
his visits to the bookshop that led White to become a 
diarist. For it was through friendships made there 
that he received from a Mr. Barrington, a ‘ Naturalist’s 
Journal,’ of which the latter was the inventor. Two 
months after receiving the book White asks his friend, 
Thomas Pennant, ‘‘ to pay my compliments and thanks 
to Mr, Barrington for the agreeable present of his 
Journal, which I am filling up day by day.” So by 
the accident of an accident the Journal was started, 
and the most famous of all nature studies given its 
foundations. 

The Journals, for all their inevitable disjointedness, 
are curiously attractive. Wind and rain drive through 
the pages, flood and drought, frost and heat, all that 
the weather means to the countryman is chronicled. 
Was the aurora borealis a more common sight in 
southern England during the eighteenth century than 
it is to-day? It would seem so, for time and again 
we find the entry a ‘‘ vast aurora,’’ a “ glorious 
aurora,’’ and so on. Perhaps we are less observant. 
There is little that White misses. The first appear- 
ance of this bird or the other, the first song; the com- 
ing of a butterfly, or a flower, all are recorded. Nor 
are matters of moment to the farmer overlooked. The 
turnips are ruined and the sheep go short. The wheat 
is poor and backward, or is beaten down by storms, 
The hop gardens are much damaged by hail, but in the 
event the harvest is unusually large, for the tops being 
beaten off the side shoots have increased and improved 
the crop. The truffle hunter comes with his dogs. The 
crop of acorns is prodigious and the poor make a second 
harvest by gathering them at one shilling a bushel; 
the result is that the price of store pigs is raised 
to an extravagant figure. White is never more 
interesting than when he is noticing such causes and 
effects. 

Nor is experiment lacking, in which Timothy, the 
tortoise, plays his not always happy part. For 
instance, they are undecided whether the tortoise is 
_ amphibian or not, so ‘‘ we put Timothy into a tub of 

water and found that he sunk gradually and walked 
on the bottom of the tub: he seemed quite out of his 
element, and was much dismayed. This species seems 
not at all amphibious.’”” Timothy runs, sedately of 
course, through the journals and was evidently an end- 
less source of entertainment. They talk to him through 
a speaking trumpet and he is unmoved. But he is 
. quite’ intelligent and prefers the heart of a cos before 
the outer leaves of the Dutch lettuce. Then there are 
visitors. Brothers and their wives, nieces and 
nephews, and White is never happier than when record- 
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ing that one of his nieces was brought to bed of a boy 
or a girl. 

Mr. Johnson has edited the journals with discretion 
omitting redundances and the daily readings of bary. 
meter and thermometer. The notes clearing y 
obscurities are many and useful, but whether their 
relegation, as is becoming the fashion, to the end of 
the book is an advantage may be questioned, 
brief biography with which the book opens is followed 
by the chapter which describes the genesis and histo 
of the journal. The book has some pleasant illustra. 
tions, and a useful plan of White’s Selborne. 


THE QUESTION OF CHINA 


China: the Collapse of a Civilization. By 
Nathaniel Petter. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


I N spite of some inaccuracies and a rather magisterial 
way of serving out blame to all and sundry, this is 
one of the most illuminating books on the Chinese 
Revolution that one can recall. The true causes of the 
upheaval of 1911 lie much deeper than the normal 
Chinese revolt against a dynasty which had manifestly 
lost ‘‘ the mandate of Heaven ”’ and, with the Empress- 
Dowager’s death, its last strong hand. The ensuing 
militarism, civil wars and anarchy are not the disease 
itself, but symptoms of the disease, the germs of which 
may be said to have been laid when, in 1517, two 
Portuguese ships found their way to Canton. The 
emphasis Mr. Petter lays on these facts, which have 
not received the attention from many writers that they 
deserve, and his analysis of the disease are an invalu- 
able contribution to an understanding of the question 
of China to-day. 

Politics and society in old China were entirely static. 
Viceroys and magistrates were expected to keep order, 
but otherwise acted merely as channels for the trans- 
mission of revenues to the Throne. Government and 
even law were largely in the hands of guilds and 
families. The Emperor really only touched the lives 
of his people in his character of high priest, to form a 
link between them and Heaven and offer the annual 
intercession at the Altar of Heaven. China presented 
the paradox of complete democracy within absolute 
autocracy. The system suited both the nature of the 
people and China’s colossal size, which, by the way, 
is still her greatest problem in restoring order. 

Into this fairly Arcadian scene came the West, with 
its explosive ideas of industry, efficiency and specialized 
education. The clash of cultures, and too often, un- 
happily, of armed forces, were too much for China. 
These were the only invaders she has never managed 
to assimilate any more than she has their political 
ideas, since, defeated and humiliated at every turn, she 
determined to beat the West with its own weapons. It 
is possible that, if the earliest traders in the seventeenth 
century had behaved less like mere buccaneers, China 
would never have developed that violent distaste for 
foreigners which is partly the cause of so much subse- 
quent grief, and so might have imbibed Western 
science gradually, without indigestion. For the Chinese 
are individually the friendliest, most reasonable people. 
The trouble was that the West fell upon them when 
they were boiling up for one of their periodical struggles 
with a decayed dynasty. 

Mr. Petter paints the conduct of Europe towards 
China in the nineteenth century in too lurid colours. 
Still there are chapters on which Europe cannot look 
back without blushing, particularly between the Sino- 
Japanese War and the Boxer year. He roundly con- 
demns the missionaries, calling them ‘‘the shock troops 
of cultural conquest.’’ This charge is not to their dis- 
credit : they were perfectly sincere in believing in the 
efficacy of Western education for China. The other 
charge, that they tried to put themselves and their con- 
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yerts in a privileged position above the law is less easily 
met, though by no means universally true, and is now 

out of date. 

In sking to the future, Mr. Petter underrates the 
sortance of such movements as mass education, the 
new status of women and the pressing interest of busi- 
ness men in their country’s affairs. He says rightly 
that ‘the upstart rabble,’’ with its ‘‘ intellectual 
mongrelism,”” which has been pretending to rule 
China, must go. But there are signs that already 
it is going. The one unassailable point in Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s political doctrines was his insistence on 
local autonomy as the ultimate goal. Here he was 
in harmony with China’s ancient practice; and the 
new promise of district assemblies, to neutralize the 
Kuomintang’s bureaucratic monopoly of power, is 
one of the most interesting phenomena—backed, as it 
is, by the leading men in Nanking—that have been 
gen since 1911. A further indication that China is 

inning to turn back to her own past to a cure for 
her ills is the desire of the Chinese Church to adapt 
ancestor worship to harmonize with Christian teach- 
ing, for the high moral value it contains. 

Some inaccuracies must be mentioned. It is absurd 
to say that Manchester piecegoods caused widespread 
unemployment : there was no more complaint on this 
score than there had ever been, until the recent years 
of bloodshed, brigandage and ruinous taxation. 
quite untrue that the foreign control of Shanghai pre- 
yents China from reforming her factories. The exact 
reverse is the truth. Most of the mills at Shanghai 
are outside the Settlement ; only about half a dozen of 
them belong to foreigners, conditions in these being 
immeasurably superior to those in Chinese factories. 
And the Reorganization Loan of 1913 was put through 
after the Second Revolution, and a good part of it 
went to redeem the revolutionaries’ paper money in the 
South. Mr. Petter writes rather as if the Powers had 
lent Yuan Shih-kai the money to enable him to crush 
Huang Hsing and Chen Chi-mei. These blemishes 
apart, the book is most able and interesting. . 

O. M. GREEN 


BUT WHY ‘“‘ MESSIAH ’”’? 


Savage Messiah. By Henri Gaudier. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


ENRI GAUDIER, who called himself Gaudier- 

Brzeska to emphasize his association with Sophie 
Suzanne Brzeska, an unstrung neurotic Polish woman 
more than twice his age, was a sculptor of extra- 
ordinary promise and of no mean achievement. Shortly 
after reaching his twenty-third year he was killed in 
France (June 5, 1915) : ‘‘Where Gaudier was, the enemy 
could not pass,’’ was the epitaph written by his com- 
manding officer. 

The story of his association with the unhappy com- 
panion of his last years who ended her life in a mad- 
house, has been set out by Mr. H. S. Ede; he has relied 
on Gaudier’s letters, Miss Brzeska’s diary and the talk 
of friends. But the title of the memoir ‘ Savage 
Messiah ’ is not justified merely because it was a name 
given to Gaudier by his mistress and his friend 
Brodzky ; only the adjective is appropriate. The whole 
interest of the book lies in Gaudier’s letters, with their 
fashes of insight and intuition, their revelation of a 
mind that was far in advance of its years. He saw to 
the very heart of the matters that concerned him most. 
He destroyed his own work if it disappointed him, he 
could criticize Pheidias with intelligence and recognize 
the beauty in Rodin’s ‘ Old Woman,’ “‘ for beauty is 
life, and life has three phases, Birth, Maturity, Death, 
all of which are equally beautiful.’’ Sculpture, he says, 
consists in placing planes according to rhythm; paint- 
mg, literature and music consist in placing colours, 
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stories and sounds according to rhythm. He suffered 
the extremes of poverty, made many friends or 
acquaintances in England, and was bitterly outspoken 
in his criticism of nearly all. He could be brutal, 
coarse and reckless, but he could tell his mistress not to 
send him flowers from the country because they arrived 
crushed—*‘ they cry and make me sad.’’ ‘“‘ Kiss the 
little flowers for me, do not destroy them.’’ 

In the midst of his love letters he can interpose some 
statement that arrests—‘‘ movement is the translation 
of life and if art depicts life, movement should come 
into art, since we are only aware of life because it 
moves.’’ He prefers sculpture to painting because 
“‘line is a bar, a limit, an infraction of liberty, a 
slavery—while mass is free and can be multiplied 
infinitely, treated in a thousand ways.’’ Certainly 
‘ Savage Messiah’ will be read and pondered if the 
title be found to give sufficient indication of the 
content, 


A FAR CRY 


From Surtees to Sassoon. By F. J. Harvey 
Darton. Kennerley. 6s. 


ROM SURTEES TO SASSOON, though the 

alliteration is perfect and the allusion tempting, 
is a far cry; and really Mr. Darton, after a few per- 
functory attempts, makes no real effort to bridge the 
gulfs of time and manners and temperament that 
divide the two. The gulf, indeed, is wider and deeper 
and far more impassable than he dreams. Neither 
hunting nor love of the countryside will bridge it. 
That the cultured sensitive modern reads Surtees is 
true, and very curious. He probably secures pleasur- 
able reactions after plunging into the rumbustious 
gusto of that early Victorian; and finds mental refresh- 
ment in the society of people without introspection, 
complexes, or nerves, who could eat, drink and be 
merry in the singularly unmerry England in which 
their lots were cast. Of course, there is the hunting, 
but Whyte Melville’s hunting is as good as that of 
Surtees, yet Whyte Melville, pace Mr. Darton, is as 
dead as mutton. Lovers of Surtees rather resent the 
idea that the illustrations affect their love. Yet it was 
the illustrations and not the text that kept his books 
from the twopenny box in the day of his literary 
neglect, and lured generation after generation to dip 
into them if only for the sake of the pictures. Surtees, 
no doubt, has nearly all the qualities Mr. Darton claims 
for him, but no quality it would seem to link him 
or his world to the brilliant disillusioned group of 
moderns with whom he is here associated, though it 
is ingenious of Mr. Darton to make the Mr. Masefield 
of ‘ Reynard’ and ‘ Right Royal’ and ‘ The Haw- 
bucks ’ a go-between. 

But if Mr. Darton neither correlates nor really 
contrasts his periods and his people, he does under- 
stand them, and his study of Mr. Sassoon and his 
world is as profound as it is sympathetic, one of the 
best analyses of that revulsion against modern war, 
which found its fiercest expression in the bitter gibes 
of Sassoon, and its perhaps more terrible apology in 
the undertones of Blunden. Where patriotism flamed 
brightest and love of country glowed most intensely 
the disillusion, of course, was most complete. It 
seems probable that men of ironic temperament, who 
disbelieved the lies of the hate-mongers, despised the 
politicians, knew the war lords for the incompetent 
fools they were, and went into the war reluctantly 
and simply because a deceived and courageous host 
had preceded them, were best off in the end. For to 
them the war horrors were physical rather than psychic, 
and their sufferings were mitigated by their complete 
contempt for those who had trapped but had never 
deceived them. If they, too, would only speak as 
the deceived have spoken, then the end of war would 
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be near. But the ironist is apt to be inarticulate and, 
when he survives catastrophe, to shrug his shoulders 
and with a twisted smile resume his occupations. Great 
wars presuppose heroes, for it is only on heroics that 
great rascals can play. The world that Surtees drew 
was not heroic; the drums might have rolled and the 
trumpets have sounded and the posters shouted from 
the hoardings, but ‘‘ the first hundred thousand ”’ 
would never have materialized. From Surtees to 
Sassoon has a plausible John Peelish sound, but from 
Handley Cross to Ypres is as far as from the earth 
to the nearest star. 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Orpheus. By Salomon Reinach. Revised Edition. 
Translated by Florence Simmonds. Rout- 
ledge. 15s. 

Religions of the World. By Carl Clemen and 
others. Translated by A. K. Dallas. Harrap. 
15S. 


RPHEUS, “ the first of the world’s singers,’’ was 

also, to the ancients, the theologian par excellence 
—founder of those mysteries which bestowed salva- 
tion upon mankind, and an interpreter of the gods. 
Horace calls him Sacer interpresque deorum. True, he 
’ never existed ; but this is of little moment, since Orphism 
existed and was by far the most interesting fact in the 
religious history of the Greeks. And not only did 
Orphism penetrate the literature, art, philosophy, and 
religion of the ancient world, it survived them. Not 
without significance is the fact that Orpheus, charm- 
ing the beasts with his lyre, appears and recurs in the 
Christian paintings in the catacombs, and that he was 
regarded as the disciple of Moses. He, like Christ, 
had come to teach mankind, and had become its bene- 
factor and its victim. Christianity, too, had much in 
common with the Mystery Religions which it dis- 
placed and of which Orphism was the type. 

Thus M. Reinach was happy in the title of his famous 
treatise upon the history of religions, which, since its 
appearance more than twenty years ago, has gone 
through thirty-eight editions. This new English- 
American edition contains all the latest revisions, and 
a new chapter. The learned author’s standpoint 
towards the various religions is that they are 
‘ infinitely curious products of man’s imagination and 
of man’s reason in its infancy.’’ His Introduction con- 
tains the famous definition of religion as ‘‘ a sum of 
scruples which impede the free exercise of our facul- 
ties.’ Yet he sees, as some rationalists do not, that the 
best antidote to superstition is a good religion. 
“* Superstitions are older than religjons, and run wild 
when religions decline.” Though this estimate of 
religion will not satisfy everybody, the erudition of this 
work will not be impaired. Perhaps one who stands 
apart from the religions can best write their history. 
We may be grateful for this reissue of a famous work. 

Dr. Carl Clemen’s volume is the work of a dozen 
specialists: almost it might be described as an 
encyclopedia. It is also more sympathetic towards 
religion, or at least towards Christianity, than is 
‘ Orpheus.’ The history of the several religions is 
carried down to the present day, which is of especial 
interest in the case of Asiatic religions. The admirable 
illustrations add to the already great value of the book ; 
they are often beautiful in themselves, and are of great 
assistance to the ordinary reader, especially when his 
attention is directed to cults which are remote from his 
experience, like the old Celtic and Teutonic religions. 
The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are 
naturally for the most part of German works. That after 
the chapter on Christianity is considerably the longest, 
but we miss the names of Loisy, Schweitzer, and 
Kirsopp Lake. J. C. Harpwick 


9 May 1931 
GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS 


On Greenland’s Closed Shore. By Isobel Wylie 
Hutchison. Blackwood. 


REENLAND is wisely guarded from iscuous 
contact by the Danish and 
Miss Hutchison’s rather too expensive book, therefore 
deserves to be read as a picture of a people and countr, 
little known here in England. As a botanist she 
obtained permission to visit Greenland, made two tri 
and spent twelve months there, wintering at Umanik 
on the West Coast. Miss Hutchison is a Celt with 
a penchant for breaking into verse, and from this 
springs the chief fault of her book—she sentimentalizes 
everything. For all its beauty, the glory of its flow 
the heat of its summer months, the grandeur of its sun. 
rises, sunsets and Northern Lights, the simplicity and 
charm of its natives, Greenland cannot be entirely the 
joyous country that Miss Hutchison paints it. Even 
the ubiquitous mosquito she mentions only two or three 
times! Her year’s residence would have been put to 
better account if she had written soberly and less 
ecstatically and sketchily of such things as the dis. 
interested and arduous administration of the country 
of the state of the Esquimaux, of the effect on them of 
Danish Christianization and ‘“‘ civilizing.’’ She is alto- 
gether too personal and chatty. Still, she has given 
many things to be thankful for, details in particular of 
the farm station at Julianehaab, which is introduci 
sheep raising into Southern Greenland, and of her visits 
to the various saga steads of Greenland’s ancient Norse 
dwellers. It is something even at secondhand to be 
conducted to the ruins of the cathedral at Gardar, where 
the colonists had their thing, or of the church and 
graveyard at Ikigait, the Herjulfness of the famous 
Saga of Eric the Red, where Gudrid helped the blue- 
mantled ‘‘ spae-wife ’’ in her divination. 


PHILIP EARLE 


has just published 


Cat and Feather 
by DON BASIL 


Few murder stories will 
prove more puzzling or 
exciting than this tale of 
sudden death in a quiet 
London boarding house. 


7s. 6d. 


Lady Susan 


by JANE AUSTEN 
5s. 


A cheap. and attractive 
edition of this little- 
known work. 


May we send you particulars of forthcoming books ? 
39 JERMYN ST., S.W.1 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Drama in English. By Walter P. Eaton. 
 §cribners. 7S. 6d. 


HERE is a book I can unhesitatingly recommend to 
anyone who, without being actually a ‘‘ student of the 
drama,’’ has an intelligent interest in the theatre. 
Within the space of 350 not too closely printed pages 
Mr. Eaton covers the history of ‘‘the drama in 
English ” from the acted Easter Services of the tenth 
century to Noel Coward and O'Neill. To the serious 
student such a book is useful only as an introductory 
lecture, before he settles down to the exhaustive, and 
exhausting, volumes of historians like Allardyce Nicoll 
and W. J. Lawrence. But there must be many 

who, without the time or inclination for serious 
study, will be glad of this comparatively short and 
easily read book, in which the drama is examined, not 
as study-literature, but as theatre-entertainment. Mr. 
Eaton helps his readers to appreciate the drama of such 
period by vividly describing the conditions in which 
the plays were acted: the theatre, the stage, the act- 
ing, the scenery, the audience. As nearly as is possible, 
he takes them to the contemporary playhouse and has 
each play enacted for them, just as it was acted at its 
first production. (Particularly vivid—and amusing— 
is his picture of the mystery-plays, acted on pageant- 
waggons in the streets and market-places.) And thus 
the plays of Shakespeare, Congreve, Sheridan and 
lesser giants of the past cease to be a rather difficult 
branch of literature, and become the thrillers, farces, 
comedies and dramas of our theatre-going ancestors. 


The Dynamic Universe. 
Scribners. tos. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MACKAYE is always stimulating in 
this volume; he is frequently startling. For instance, 
he goes entirely contrary to most modern speculation 
in assuming—or rather reassuming—the. existence of 
the ether, which, moreover, he believes resembles the 
kind of matter familiar to us more than has been 
generally supposed. 

The primal fact of reality of which this ether is com- 
posed he conceives as a very minute particle—many 
times smaller than the electron or atom. These 
particles, like all other particles of matter known to 
science, are centres of radiation expanding outward 
with the speed of light, just as radiations from stars 
and molecules do; and this ethereal radiation, like all 
other radiation, exerts a pressure on any particle 
capable of re-radiating it. 

This is a somewhat new assumption, and it leads to 
some interesting conclusions, which Professor Mackaye 
elaborates in the course of his work. For example, 
if super-penetrating radiation exists which by its power 
to push can cause repulsion, and by differences in its 
pushing power can cause attraction, it would supply a 
theory of the cause of change in the universe. 

The book, which is not cloaked in mathematical 
technicalities, presents an imaginative and far-seeing 
theory of the structure of matter. It does not pretend 
to be anything more than an “‘ imperfect fragment of 
the truth,’’ but even as such it will probably cause 
something of a sensation in orthodox relativistic circles. 


By James Mackaye. 


The Education of Children Engaged in Industry. 
1833-1876. By Adam Henry Robson. Kegan 
Paul. 6d. 


THIS book is an appalling account of the conditions 
of child labour a hundred years ago and during 
several later decades. Children of ten years and 
younger were forced to work, often during the night, 

a number of hours only limited by the employer’s 
will and at a wage as arbitrarily fixed by him. Some- 
times, incredible as it may sound, the children were 


New Bodley Head Books 
Old London Bridge 


By GORDON HOME 


With 61 Illustrations in photogravure, 
and numerous black and white drawings 
from contemporary and other sources. 

31s. 6d. net 
** The book, which is delightfully written, 
is superbly illustrated with photogravure 
reproductions of old drawings, paintings 
and prints, and is a more than worthy 
addition to the great and growing 
literature of old London.’’—Saturday 
Review. 


Eastward Ho! 


The First English Adventurers to the 
Orient 
By FOSTER RHEA DULLES 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net 
‘* Mr. Dulles has admirably marshalled 
the facts from MHakluyt and other 
authorities about the first English adven- 
turers to the Orient whose deeds are less 
known because less spectacular than those 
of other Tudor navigator-statesmen . . . 
itis an adventure narrative of lively 
interest.’’—The Times. 


The Odysse 


of an Out-of-Work 

By TERENCE HORSLEY 
** A book that is of absorbing interest 
from beginning to end—the author has 
written the truth and nothing but the 
truth.”"—W. H. Davies in the Week- 

End Review. 

‘* The book has a fine spirited quality, 
open, courageous and realistic.’’—New 
Statesman. 7s. 6d. net 


The Mysterious Madame 

A Life of Madame Blavatsky 

By ‘“‘ EPHESIAN ”’ 

(C. E. Bechhofer Roberts) 
With portrait frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net 
‘An entertaining book and as such I 
welcome it.’’—Harold Nicolson in the 
Evening Standard. 


“‘ A penetrating and fascinating study.’’ 
—The Observer. 


Elizabeth Fry’s 
Journeys on the Continent 
(1840—1841) 

From a Diary kept by her niece, 
EvizaBeTH GuRNEY. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson, with an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Maurice De Bunsen. 
Illustrated from the Diarist’s own 
sketches and from portraits. 12s. 6d. net 
‘*A work of the highest interest and 

value.’’—British Weekly. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET, W.1 
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kept at work from a.m. till 9 p.m., or 
even till midnight in ill-ventilated rooms on scanty 
food and subject to cruel punishments. Having no 
schools, nor time in which to attend any there might 
have been, those who did not die early grew up stunted 
and deformed both physically and morally, till it 
occurred to some well-intentioned people that such an 
ignorant and brutalized people might one day become 
a danger to Society. But what was to be done? One 
earnest enquirer stated publicly and with sincere regret 
that ‘‘ it is one of those unhappy cases which cannot 
be dealt with by legislation.’’ Little by little, however, 
legislation did contrive to deal with it, on the insis- 
tence of the then Lord Shaftesbury and other philan- 
thropic persons; and, as successive great concessions, 
first, a twelve-hour, then an eleven-hour and, at last, 
a ten-hour day were fixed by law for children of ten 
years or over! Younger ones had an eight-hour day. 
But it was long before the words of one witness 
before a Commission of enquiry describing the life of 
a child employed in industry as ‘‘ one of unending 
misery ’’ ceased to be true. To-day we can hardly 
credit the callousness of employers who profited by such 
a state of things. Of such were the foundations of 
England’s great wealth and manufacturing supremacy 
in the nineteenth century. 


The Task of Happiness. By C. A. Alington, 
Student Christian Movement Press. 3s. 6d. 


IF a man could be happy by being good, one could 
automatically assume that the world would be a vastly 
better and happier place than it is. This small book 
asserts all this and more, but the ingenuousness of 
its attitude cries aloud for contradiction. Dr. Alington 
remarks that ‘‘ the way to be happy is to be good”’ 
and that ‘‘ one must have religion to be really happy.” 
Religion certainly assures happiness for certain types 
of mentality, but if really deep happiness is the result 
it is probably through lack of other interests, for if 
a man is immersed in his work, he has as much oppor- 
tunity of being as happy as the man who is immersed in 
his religion. Indeed, probably more so, for active and 
constructive work is more likely to bring a deep- 
seated content than the passive study of any one sub- 
ject. There is plenty of room for deep study on 
happiness and its acquisition, but the arguments must 
be true and the premises correct. 

This small book is little more than a précis and 
guide to a certain class of rather ‘‘ good ’’ literature, 
and when the author has over-quoted from books which 
many of us have read for ourselves, when he has 
told us what other people think, exhorted us to be 
good and to go to church (just for the look of the 
thing, as he admits) he has neither the space nor the 
energy left to give us any real help or advice in our 
quest for happiness. 

The management he advocates for young children 
is the management which has been going on for cen- 
turies. Children are to be allowed open minds, but 
they are to be brought up as Christian children, and 
their interests are to be drawn this way and that. 
The usual prayers and bible quotations are to form 
the greater part of their education so that they ‘‘ may 
colour the whole of the rest of their lives.’’ But to 
judge from the world around us, this early training 
of the young probably means the revolt of the adult 
against all religion, though he may not have the 
courage to confess it. 

The author devotes a chapter to sex and the manner 
in which the ideal parents should tell the ideal children 
all about the mysteries of life. But countless parents 
have been mystifying countless children about sex and 
sex matters in just this same charming but obscure 
way and the children have not understood a word of 
it. The result has been, in many cases, a magnifying 
of the evil which the parent has sought to guard 
against. 


THE “ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXxXI 


A. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Fifteen Guineas and a Second Prize of Ten Guineas 
for the best Short Story submitted. 

The story may be of any kind—detective, horrific, 
amative or historical—and it may deal with character 
or incident, or both, and the plot and scene may be 
laid in any place or time. 

The limit of length is 6,000 words. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their mame and address in a sealed 
envelope. The entries must be accompanied by a 
coupon, which will be found in this or any subsequent 
issue. 

The Saturpay REVIEW cannot accept any responsi. 
bility for MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. 

As we have received many complaints from the 
Dominions, and more particularly from Australia and 
New Zealand, that sufficient time has not always been 
allowed for competitors overseas, we have in this 
case extended the period during which entries will 
be received. The closing date of this competition wil] 
be Monday, September 21, and it is hoped to announce 
the result in October. 

B. It was recently observed, by a critic of litera. 
ture, that nobody had yet written a Poem to an Editor, 
For this portentous and indeed profoundly significant 
fact there are, no doubt, more than sufficient reasons, 
on which it would be tactless to dilate in a column 
of print that has perforce to be passed by an editor 
before it can be seen by any reader; the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that this particular field of letters, how- 
ever apparently unpromising, is virgin soil. 

The Saturpay Review therefore offers a First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 


THIS WEEK 


Past, Present and Future of India 
By DEAN INGE 


The Christian Way of Life 
By CHANCELLOR R. J. CAMPBELL 


Church and State 
By SIR LEWIS DIBDIN 


In the Heart of South London 
By the BISHOP of SOUTHWARK 


The Book Window—Our Readers’ Views 


EVERY WEEK 

Tt . . 1 ticles the 
SCHOOLS 
OF THOUGHT 
First-Class Sermons by leading preachers 
Signed Reviews of all the latest books by dis- 
Live Church Movements at home and overseas 
dealt with by authoritative writers 
Serial Story by eminent author 
Family Columns Children’s Columns 
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the two best Poems written by any contributor 

to any editor. 
The poems may take the form of a lyric, an ode, 
q sonnet or free verse ; and they may be comic, tragic, 
ironic, sarcastic, denunciatory or even flattering in 


character. 
(Since the poems will not be judged by an editor, 
contributors may state their opinions without reserve.) 
This competition closes on May 25 and the results 
will be announced in June. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION Ia 
JUDGE’S REPORT 

Although the genius of Mr. Kipling developed in 
India, the English who wander far from home are, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, I imagine, 

to action than to words. Even the U.S.A. 
were, until quite lately, depending on ‘‘the old 
country ’’ for the bulk of their literary fare. Knowing 
these things, | was not much surprised that our offer 
of a prize of ten guineas for the best short story 
sat from any British Dominion or foreign country 
outside Europe met with a somewhat poor response. 
Qur oversea readers are, it seems, content to be 
readers only. Frankly, I am sorry about it, for I 
cannot help thinking that many of them must have 
tales worth unfolding. 

After some cogitation I have decided that the prize 
should go to Maung Tun for his story called 
‘§,P.C.A.’ My difficulty has been that he writes 
about elephants, and in my business as a critic I have 
never thought it necessary to acquire knowledge of 
those animals. However, his elephants are interest- 
ing, and, for all I know to the contrary, they may be 
the real thing, whereas the human beings in most of the 
other tales are either dull or patently unreal. Exsul 
deserves honourable mention, but his characters were 
by turns too conventional and too eccentric. Leo 
Desmond exceeded the limit of 3,000 words and typed 
his pages so closely that my eyes were aching before 
[had finished one of them. Three Nights began his 
Australian comedy well enough, but the plot and the 
cmstruction left something to be desired. 

The prize-winning story is printed elsewhere in this 
issue, on page 677. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XVIIA 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


A hymn, says the Concise Oxford Dictionary, is a 
sng of praise to God. In spite of temptation this 
niles out several of the best entries, which were 
«pressions of religious experience rather than songs 
of praise, intensely personal rather than communal. 
for instance, a hymn book could never find room for 
Convert’s remarkable poem in the manner of George 
Herbert, which begins : 

Reviewing now my vanished past I find 

First 1 inhabited (as Pagans do) 

A barren paradise of earth, my mind 

On pleasure centred, and on passion too. 
of Majolica’s ‘ Proficiscere Anima Christiana,’ which 
was ruled out not by length (Majolica, in self-defence, 
punted out that the ‘ Lauda Sum’ has twenty-five 
verses, the ‘ Dies Irae ’ eighteen and ‘ Stabat Mater ’ 
twenty), but by being too individual, too searching, 
much a poem and too little a hymn. 

To come to the hymns proper, it was only too clear 
tat ‘Hymns A. and M.’ and its companions have 
ttablished a type. The good hymn has simplicity and 
mity of theme, a directness of language and a con- 
mete freshness of imagery, which is perhaps the 

t quality to give it. Hymn after hymn was 
ted out for taking the familiar imagery of deserts, 
pings, tempests, wheat and chaff, etc., which makes 
mst hymnals so dreary; and among all the entries 

were hymns for most of the festivals, for the 

Air Force—a great favourite—for the B.B.C., 


‘BUTTERW 
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Ready on Monday 


BULOW AND THE KAISER 

With Letters from their Confidential Correspondence 
SPECTATOR ” 
Author of ‘“‘ Germany and the Powers before the War.” 
This book constitutes something of an answer to the 
memoirs of von Biilow. Its value lies in the extracts 
from letters which, written under the seal of secrecy, 
were never meant for public inspection. 12s. 6d. net 


Just published 


OCCUPIED: 1918-19302 


Postscript to the Western Front 

FERDINAND TUOHY 

The only complete and detailed history of the Occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland. Mr. Tuohy, who was called 
by the late Lord Birkenhead “‘ that very impartial 
journalist,’ deals with every problem, civil, military, 
and domestic, which confronted British, French, 
German and American. 10s. 6d. net 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEFECTIVE 
MEMORY 


FRED KERR 

“One of the most delightful theatrical books of the 
decade. . . . Filled with good stories it reflects the life 
of our stage during the past fifty years with the first- 
hand vividness of one who lived it with a rare and 
characteristic blend of enjoyment and distinction.””— 
Morning Post. Illustrated. 15s. net 


Fiction. 7s. 6d. net 
HEROD’S PEAL 


RUSSELL THORNDIKE 

Author of “‘ Dr. Syn,” “ The Vandekkers,”’ etc. 

‘* Goes one better than almost any novelist now writ- 
ing in his skill in inventing bizarre plots and situations. 
His imagination is Stevensonian.”—Daily Express. 
‘“*No more stimulating idea could have been found 
than that when certain chimes rang out a murder was 
committed. The sinister imagination of Mr. Thorn- 
dike makes full play of the situation, and the climax 
is so horrible that one’s applause is hushed into 
silence.” —Saturday Review. 


THE MAN WITH THE MASK 
and Other Stories 


RICHARD DEHAN 

Author of “ The Dop Doctor,” etc. 

A collection of tales, short and long, by the famous 
author of “ The Dop Doctor.” They are grave and 
gay, of war and peace, but, one and all, they bear the 
stamp of the master dramatist and novelist. 


THE LAST DAYS OF SHYLOCK 


LUDWIG 

Author of “ The Defeated,” etc. 

certain that many readers, both Shake- 
speareans and Jews, whether separately or in com- 
bination, will welcome this thoughtfully conceived and 
cleverly executed piece of wor .’—Jewish Guardian. 


THAT BASILISK 


L. SMITH-GORDON 

“« There is something in this book for the reader to bite 

at, and it is written by an author who _— oy what 
is writing about and how to write about it.’ 

Sheffield Independent. 


LONDON W.C.2 


15 BEDFORD ST. oN 
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for schools and for missionaries) only those of Avis, | ments to a woman scorned 
Calluna, Doon and Noel Archer came near, to the con- | of her fury. Some temper B phim Meg cn to the fire 
ception of a good hymn. Noel Archer’s two best | her better nature; others begged her to y Pig ten to 
hymns were each marred, in spite of their simplicity, {| matter. All such replies struck me as conde Over the 
by an unwary lapse into the meaningless. The first | anything rather than turn away wrath. ted to do 
prize goes to Calluna, whose ‘ Adventurers’ Hymn ’ | Potiphar, especially when her intentions are hom 
is stirring, if a little trite and confused in imagery. | able, is made of sterner stuff than sun > 
But there was no better line in the whole competition | realize. Certainly she would have seen Pn readers 
than ‘‘ Up through the darkness to the slopes of | two ingrates who pretended to be alread ough the 
God,” which more than excuses the bombastic | and I cannot for a moment fancy she ‘would pinarried 
familiarity of the rhyme ‘‘ world-hurled.”” Doon (who | moved in the right direction by the one who oh: a 
has sent no name and address) and Avis take second | her with an attempt to commit the sin of imag 


and third prize for hymns which have sincerity and Among the considerable minority wh 

an abler technique though less strength than the chief | gentleman should never say No 

prize-winner. mention Horatio Hightone, who promised to « oak 
FIRST PRIZE fice himself ’’; Eros, who confessed to homicidal 


: ’ . | manias; and Quip, who alleged sleep-walki 
Light of the world, we pray Thee now to guide us; | = 


We would go forth—O lead us from this day, . 
And Yeach courage, andthe joy of service, suckers: She would have olfered prove the sai 
For somnambulist in loving arms. A. G., who, if = 
We ha : H TY» . Say so, is a bit of a Jesuit, sent a riddling a r 
ve seen drifts of light no clouds could hide, in a language not u 
ople ; 

4 . ne her pocket dictionary, would have discovered the mean. 

ing of carpe diem and acted accordingly. 
About the sheltered valleys of the world, wane —s competitor to resolve the rector’s 
But make us seek the distant, waiting mountains te. her | 
About whose rocky slopes the clouds are hurled. n mascu- 
We must be song to dare the mist ung tr,” Wish to fact tht 

o brave the darkness that the low clouds Hing ; 
Thy strength shall help us through the night of danger, of hen 
Thy light shall guide us to the splendid thing. was (00 thes 


Be Thou our guide, and lead us ever onward, ig < G. OF Ago ee said “ Yes,” 
Up those steep paths that Thine own feet have trod, same tune endeavoured to scart 
Up over rock and cleft, past thorn and briar, wooer into a retraction, he was probably the least 
Up through the darkness to the slopes of God. unskilful. beg the gap between him and Septimus is 
And when at last His dawn is breaking o’er us, Sapte wonugeeiaieen 


Grant us to see that beauty, dim-descried, 
His love that made Thee strong to go before us. 
Be Thou our guide, O Lord; be Thou our guide ! 
99 
Cantona NOTHING STAYS P 
Sprit of Light limes addressed | 
Thou earliest of days; to the lady in the ! 
No sun was strong to trouble ancient night, tram and the man in f 
Only Thy rays. the street. 1 
Kindle the soul of man: since every sun is dim By “Vv” 
And star decays, y ir 
PRICE 6d. trom Booksellers; 7d. by post 
Spirit of Light from the publishers fl 
Who plumbed a deeper gloom, ‘ 
Armed with a swordless love, a crownless might EDEN FISHER & CO., LTD. 
And lit the tomb. 95 Fenchurch Street E.C.3 
Remember Thine own prayer: we learn no other tir P 
praise : 
Thy Kingdom come, 
Thou last of days. 6. 
Doox A !SHORT STORY 
RESULT OF COMPETITION XXVIIIB is the XXXIst in our Series of ca 
JUDGE’S REPORT LITERARY COMPETITIONS Sa 
Our appeal for the distressed rector met with ss A vi 
generous response, but in the letters from his numerous CASH PRIZES lo 
advisers I found more good will than wisdom. His im 
problem was, of course, almost desperately difficult. OVD lo 
His church and his personal credit were at stake, but * tis re 
he did not want the lady who made marriage a con- Crossword & Acrostic Competitions no 
dition of her financial aid. What was he to do? On pages 696-697 | 
Three out of every five competitors told him to decline 
her proposal. Charles Goodacre tried to soften things BOOK PRIZES Y 
by asking her to be “‘ the bride of the Church,” and r on 
by suggesting frequent meetings in the future; but of 
‘this, as I think, was merely postponing the evil day. The SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King Street, W.C.2 
Cor Scorpionis tried flattery, forgetting that compli- 
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FIRST PRIZE 


My dear Miss Dawkins, . 

With what heartfelt gratitude I read your letter— 

titude for your generous offer to relieve my finan- 
cial anxieties; gratitude for the intimation (made with 
such womanly delicacy !) that in spite of the slightness 
of our acquaintance you entertain for me feelings 
warmer than those of the ordinary member of the 
Church for her immediate spiritual head. 

Since we first met at the Jumble Sale in aid of 
Patagonian Orphans, I, on my side, have been sensible 
of a growing attachment for you. I have endeavoured 
to conceal it, but I feared that you had guessed my 
secret from the warmth of your manner at the Parish 
Whist Drive when I was your partner and revoked 
in the excitement of the game. 

But this attachment I must stifle. The last words 
of my poor wife exacted from me a promise that I 
would never fill her place. Dear lady, you must help 
me to conquer the Old Adam, for a vow to the dead 
is sacred and I can never ask you to accompany me 
to the altar. 

Doubtless this means the withdrawal of your offer 
of financial aid, but in that case my way now lies 
clear before me. I will publish your letter in the 
Parish Magazine and this example of the heights to 
which womanly generosity can rise will, I know, inspire 
my congregation to make good the deficit. 

Believe me, dear Miss Dawkins, 
Ever gratefully yours, 
Septimus STONE 


SECOND PRIZE 


Dear Madam, 

Although I had intended to die a bachelor, I have 
much pleasure in accepting your offer. I have long 
felt the need of an unpaid helper in my parish, and 
the following is a rough draft of the timetable to 
which I wish my wife to adhere : 

Monday: 2.30 p.m., Mothers’ Union; 6-9.30, Girl 
Guides. 

Tuesday : 2.30 p.m., Sewing Meeting ; 6-9.30, Choir 
Practice. 

Wednesday: 2.30 p.m., Meeting of Missionary 
Association ; 6-9.30, Boy Scouts. (The Cubs are badly 
needing a scoutmistress who can keep them in order.) 
The last one—(but never mind that). 

Thursday: 2.30 p.m., Friends of the Church Meet- 
ing. (Their work is to keep the churchyard trim and 
the interior of the building spotless. I am rather 
particular about this.) 6-9.30, Bell-ringing practice. 
(I expect to see my wife taking a close interest in 
this.) 

riday : 2.30 p.m., Purity League; 6-9.30, Purity 
patrol in neighbouring lanes. 

Saturday: During opening-time, temperance patrol 
outside Red Lion. (A long-felt want.) 

My wife will attend all services, commencing at 
6.30 a.m. daily. We have an excellent organist, but 
owing, I am told, to his artistic temperament, he 
can never keep a blower. This difficulty will now be 


Spare time will be filled in with house to house 
visitation. My wife will be also expected to join the 
local Labour Party. This will set me free for my 
important work in connexion with the fabric. I am 
looking forward to the day when you will rule the 
rectory. I find the housekeeper most unpleasant; 


no doubt you will find no difficulty in dealing with her. 

I hope we shall have many happy years together. 
(I never take holidays, as I find them so unsettling.) 
Perhaps you will find the life a trifle arduous, but 
one ought always to sacrifice oneself for the good 
of the Church, ought one not? 


Yours devotedly, 
W. G. 
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Just Out 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST 
MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


An introduction to the study of its history. By the 
Rev. GILBERT CLIVE BINYON, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 

That the Labour Movement in England is mainly Christian in 
tendency is due to a large extent to those who have struggled duri 
the last seventy years to keep the Church and Labour in touch wi 
each other. The work of Maurice and Kingsley is well known. 
Mr. Binyon has done a great service in taking up the story where 
most writers leave off and writing the subsequent history of the 
Christian Social Movement down to our own time. 

The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘“‘ Mr. Binyon has written a 
useful book.” 


The Millgate says: “ Mr. Binyon’s scholarly and well-documented 
history . . . one that must be read by all s of the democratic 


movement.” Raab) May 26 
John William Hoyland of Kingsmead 


By H. G. WOOD. With several illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
This delightful biography of a prominent “ Friend” should be of 
interest to anyone concerned with the training of Missionaries, 
adult education, and co-operation between the Churches in education 


and Missionary work. It is of special importance to those who care 
Quakerism. 


about the history of Evangelical 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


THE SHELDON PRESS 


New Books 
Hike and Hero 


By G. F. MORTON, M.A., B.Sc., D.-es-L., Headmaster of Leeds 
odern School, Author of “ Hike and Trek.”” With numerous 
illustrations. With an Epilogue by Lorp Bapen-Powett. 


5S. net. 

The hike is becoming familiar, but no one has developed it so 
thoroughly and with such insight into its educational value as Dr. 
Morton. He has taken boys to the Alps, the Pyrenees, even the - 
Rockies, as well as to Scotland. But his special contribution is the 
linking of the hike with the experience of great men of the past. A 
book for Scoutmasters, Schoolmasters, and boys of all ages. 


Pioneering for Peace 
By HEBE SPAULL. With eight illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
The achievements of the League of Nations are brought before the 
reader one by one in this fascinating book, which shows that the 
problem of providing “a moral alternative for war” is in a fair way 
of being 


Letters to Schoolmasters 


- F, W. FELKIN, M.A., With a Foreword by J. L. Paton, 

.A., President of Memorial University College, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ The teachers of subjects are addressed individually, and a reader 

can only be amazed at the insight shown by one into the specialities 

of so many.”—The Times Educational Supplement. : 


The Survivor, and other Tales of 
the Wild 


By CRAVEN HILL (Cwarzes P. Parsons, M.A., F.Z.S.). 
With illustrations. 5s. net. 

This author is very well known as a writer of short stories of wild 
life. These will be recognised as outstanding, in that practical story 
telling is combined with first-hand knowledge of many lands and of 
the latest zoological research. 


The Pendlecliffe Swimmers 
By SID G. HEDGES, Author of “ Tales of Pendlecliffe School,” 
etc. etc. With coloured illustrations. 43s. 6d. net. 
This is a swimming story by an expert. The normal life of a 
blic school recedes into the background to enable this activity to 
be described fully. An uncommon and attractive book for boys of 
ages. 


Nature Books 


Books about Flowers, Birds, Trees, Butterflies, Mountains and 
Moorland, Rivers and Lakes, the Countryside and the Seashore. 
Lists post free. 

‘The Sheldon Press 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers 
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RHYMING CROSS WORD—I 
(TOUCHSTONE) 


By AFRIT 


A weekly prise of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the SaturpDay REviEw, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
““ Cross Word’’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


19 
3 
26 

32 33 as 36 

7 
a 
Proem. 


10 down and In order nominate the lie’s degrees: 
23 across. Cry halt at number five and you have these. 


Across. CLUES. 


1. A neck or something like it in the hills. 

6. I’ve one and twenty spots—to end life’s ills. 
9. Divisions, as in trees, by forking made. 

12. Incite by aid: divided often laid. 

13. Unlawful dies: no judge will hear a plea. 

14 rev. The arm of Vice in old Morality. 

15. Describes a cell with centres not a few, 

16-18. Is half a beast: half tippet backward, too. 
19. Colour and this come hounding hard behind. 

21. Behead, curtail a beastie, strip or mind. 

25. In France—the fair diaphanously decks. 

26. To make undone: annul by cash or cheques. 

27 in 31. To homeeopathy canine bequest, 

28. But allopaths think this with ice is best. 

33. Affliction of the true Conservative, 

37 rev. A town and district where Punjabis live. 

39. Crude turps, when oil has been distilled away. 
41. Officialdom’s the rule where these hold sway. 
42. First half of flicker (with the ’peckers reckoned), 
43. First half of ornament, of prospects second. 


Down. 


Displeasing cities gave the land this name. 
The second half of songster known to fame. 
Some left, so ran the song, the baby here. 
A leaflet found in bird, in fish, in ear. 

With gazing fed: those pugilists of yore. 
I’m double-faced (Eschew the metaphor). 

Of small account save literally, I 

When something’s growing out thus qualify. 
Malays for making ropes have long used me. 
What prophet did beneath the desert tree. 
19. This skill’s applied to food—to ledgers, too! 
20 rev. Try this to gain your end if strength won’t do. 
21 rev. Applies preservative or racial taint. 

22. Its force is manifest when ain’t is -ain’t. 

23. As far as, this: employed restrictively. 

24. You this a field this multifold to see. 

29. Unaspirated fruit, joint, call for roars. 
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A pair of spectacles when seen in scores. 
Gunpowder Plotter after judgment done. 

This for the Roman years that fleet and run, 

Will serve for sustenance if kept on tap. 

A British isle (look high up on the map). 

This capital, though Greek, is English, too. 

Two words in short to make things plain to you. 


SSSRES 


Envoi. 
Afrit here speaks: The clues are many; 
Don’t blame me if you miss any. 
POULTRY RIFT—TURKEY FLITTED: 
Uncrossed letters here are fitted. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. xxv 


mt 
| 
cli 
Plalci KE 
olel 
i 
MLA| NT AITELEAEM| i 
oltpalc lol cl ult 
CIEPRILOLFE S| O|SE NI E| SiS 
QUOTATION. 


‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.’’ 
Colonel Lovelace, ‘ To Althea from Prison’ 


NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
10. ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ 1. Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan,’ 
ch. 94. sc. 3. 
16. Skail 6. Aguised. 
17. Lingo. 11. See ‘ The Mikado.’ 
19. Tennyson, ‘Love and 12. Three meanings, 
Duty.’ 13. Census day. 


21. Stone-chatter, and stone. 21. Two meanings. 


snipe. 22. Corruption of “enigma.” 
23. Umbr(ell)a. 24. i.e., “* bars ” to a medal, 
26. Two meanings. 38. i.e., half an “ as ”’ (coin). 
28 


. ‘Quentin Durward,’ ch. 47. Atone = at once. 
15 


33. Tennyson, ‘The Lotus 
Eaters.’ 

35. Boll and doll 

52. Aldine edition. 

55. Force. 

57. So-so. 

58. Fatness. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXV 
The winner is Mrs. E. P. Trendell, 24 Dene Road, Guildford, 
who has chosen for her prize ‘ Watchings and Wanderings 


Among Birds,’ by H. A. Gilbert and Arthur Brook. (Arrow- 
smith, 10s. 6d.) 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
(HIS MASTER’S VOICE) 


D.A. 1137. ‘ Larghetto’ (Weber, arr. Kreisler). Fritz 
Kreisler. ‘ Rosamunde ’—Ballet Music. 
(Schubert, arr. Kreisler). Fritz Kreisler. 
Piano accompaniment by Michael Raucheisen. 
B. 3817. ‘ Down in the Forest ’ (Landon Ronald). ‘ Strew 
on Her Roses ’ (Landon Ronald). Joseph Hislop, 
Tenor. Piano accompaniment by Sir 
Ronald. 
B. 3816. ‘When I am Dead, My Dearest’ (Landon 
Ronald). ‘A Pair Well Matched’ (Landen 
Ronald). Joseph Hislop, Tenor. Piano 
accompaniment by Sir Landon Ronald. 
C. 2118. ‘Sonata in A Flat’ (Op. 26). Marcia Funébre 
(Beethoven). Mark Hambourg. 
C. 2048. ‘ an Sonata No. 3 in A Major’ (Mendels- 
sohn). Dr. E. Bullock. (Played on the Organ 
of Westminster Abbey, London). 


XUM 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


firms whose names are printed on the Competition Cou 
a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a beok 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 475 
(Cirosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 14) 


TALES OF My First ARABIAN TRAVELLERS TELL ; 
My SECOND RISES IN OUR OWN PaLL-MALL. 
ACCOMMODATION BOTH AFFORD THE GUEST, 
BUT DIFFERING IN KIND AS East From West. 
Quick! quick! it’s going to strike: off with its tail! 
Goddess of justice we this virgin hail. 
What’s old and tarnished he’ll make new and smart. 
Out of the common, like a five-wheeled cart. 
In South America may bite your toe. 
A Roman patriot whose head must go. 
Heart of a bird that on the Bass Rock lays. 
Ever the most eventful of the days. 
Core of the wooden horse which witches rode. 
Used to illume the miser’s drear abode. 
Leafwise, as books are read, this thistle’s eaten. 
With God he strove, nor was he by Him beaten. 


BFS eer & 


Solution of Acrostic No. 473 


aC rosti 
rO ac 
E 


1 Cf. the saying: As sound as a roach. 
2 “* Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his 
sides.”’ * L’Allegro.’ 
3 A New Zealand bird of the genus 
Apteryx, i.e., wingless. 
4“*In the Middle Ages, when the 
influence of astrologers was so 
great, Sagittarius was generally con- 
sidered a ‘ lucky sign.’ ” 


L_eft-of F 
S agittariu S¢ 


Acrostic No. 473.—The winner is Mr. M. L. Davies, 32 
The Green, Richmond, Surrey, who has chosen as his prize 
World Without End,’ by Helen Thomas, published by Heine- 
mann and reviewed by us on April 25. Five other competitors 
selected this book, sixteen named ‘ Watchings and Wanderings 
Among Birds,’ twelve ‘ Dumas: Father and Son,’ etc., etc. 
Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, Mrs. Rosa H. Boo . Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Bertram R. Carter, Cuniculus, Fossil, Gean, 
F. L. Groves, Jeff, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Met, Penelope, Peter, 
a. Stucco, Tyro, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Capt. W. R. 
ey. 

Oxe Licht Wronc.—Barberry, E. Barrett, Bobs, Bolo, Bos- 
kerris, Carlton, Miss Carter, C. C. J., J. Chambers, Clam, 
D. L., J. Fincham, Gay, Glamis, Miss E. Hearnden, Iago, 
Miss — er: — Lole, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
; line, N. O. Sellam, Rabbits, Rho Kappa, Si us, 

wo Licuts ‘Wronc.—Bimbo, A. de V. Blathwayt, George W. 
Miller, F. M. Petty, M. I. R., Rand. All others eas 

Light 9 baffled 20 solvers; Light 2, 11; Light 4, 8; Light 11, 
1; Light 6, 6; Light 7, 4; Lights 3 and 13, 1. 


‘A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
foo late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 


Note the closing dates of the competition and to 
post their solutions in good time. “ 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH the interest that is taken in this 

country in American equity shares is believed 

to be greatly reduced in comparison with that 
of two or three years ago, the tendency on Wall 
Street continues one of the paramount factors affect- 
ing our market. Strange as this may appear at first 
sight in view of the smallness of the direct interest, 
it can be easily explained, inasmuch as, not merely 
does the tone of Wall Street affect Continental 
Bourses, but, what is of far greater importance these 
days, it is reflected in the commodity markets, the 
depression on which is having so far-reaching an 
effect. In these circumstances it is of importance 
to those who wish to foreshadow the trend of our 
market to form some sort of an opinion as to the 
outlook for Wall Street. Some few months back, 
prices on Wall Street all moved substantially ahead. 
This was accompanied by great propaganda in the 
American Press to the effect that the adverse effects 
of the 1929 crash had already been over-discounted, 
that American industry was again going ahead, and 
that equities were greatly under-valued. The rise in 
prices was maintained for some while, then the set- 
back started, and prices have crumbled very seriously. 
The explanation of this move appears to lie in the 
fact that the optimistic forecasts and the moving up 
of prices were part of an organized campaign, 
inaugurated with the object of creating a favourable 
atmosphere for unloading some of the frozen lines of 
stock, which had been taken over in the preceding 
eighteen months by many financial houses and institu- 
tions, which were finding the load an irksomely heavy 
one. Presumably, it had been thought that the 
American speculative investor could not resist a con- 
tinued upward movement of prices and would have come 
into the market to relieve the insiders. This did not 
materialize. The majority of the American public 
had been extremely hard hit by the crash in 1929 and 
were not prepared to come into the market again on 
the Bull tack, particularly as their own eyes probably 
provided them with evidence contrary to the optimistic 
Press reports, which they were asked to accept at 
their face value. It would appear that the result of 
this boosting merely added to the difficulties of those 
who were nursing these unwieldy large parcels of 
stock, and the recent setback has been caused partly 
by the failure of the scheme, and partly by the 
necessity for certain of these holdings being sold at 
the best price obtainable. The position to-day appears 
to be that there is no genuine public on Wall Street 
for equity shares, that there are still frozen lines of 
stock that will have to be liquidated whenever possible, 
and that industrial conditions are such that reports 
are not likely to be of an optimistic nature for some 
while. Admittedly, this is not a cheerful outlook. 
At the same time, it would be a mistake for the 
position not to be fully appreciated. There is one 
hopeful factor, and that is that American operators, 
apparently, are far more sheep-like in their activities 
than their cousins in this country. If for some reason, 
the justification for which is certainly not discernible 
at the moment, a buying movement should be started 
on Wall Street and receive the support of a certain 
number of operators, it is very probable that a large 
majority of the remainder would follow their example, 
and we should be relieved by the sight of a strong 
Bull market on Wall Street. It appears, however, 
dangerous to bank on this possibility materializing, 
in view of the apparent lack of justification. Never- 
theless, as far as America is concerned, it would 


seem to be the best we can hope for. 
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RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 
2 It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
| its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 
3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 
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UNDERGROUND ORDINARY SHARES 

The initial details of the proposed scheme by which 
the majority of the assets of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London will be taken over by the 
proposed London Passenger Transport Board, have 
been issued and have meet with market approval. The 
holder of 100 Underground Ordinary shares should in 
the event of the scheme going through in its present 
form receive £115 of London Transport Board ‘‘ C ” 
Stock and an interest in the Underground Company’s 
present miscellaneous interests equivalent to 100 £1 
shares showing earnings in the neighbourhood of 2 per 
cent. per annum. If one values the proposed ‘‘ C”’ 
stock at 80 and the outside interest at 5s. od., existing 
Underground shares break up at a value of 24s. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the market price of 23s. 9d., 
which was ruling on the evening before the scheme was 
issued, fairly accurately values these shares on the above 
basis. Once the scheme has gone through, it is possible 
that the ‘‘ C’’ stock will be found to be undervalued 
at 80, while the other interest also may possess possi- 
bilities. In these circumstances, it would appear 
that although there is nothing much to go for in the 
immediate future, holders of Underground shares can 
retain their interest, as the break-up value of what they 
will receive should be on a very conservative basis in 
the neighbourhood of the present market price; also, 
of course, provided that the scheme goes through. 


METROPOLITAN HOUSING CORPORATION 

The report of the Metropolitan Housing Corporation 
for the year ended March 31, 1931, makes encouraging 
reading inasmuch as the profit for the year of £64,048 
shows an increase of some £8,000 as compared with 
the previous year. It is a little surprising that in these 
difficult times investors do not pay more attention to 
property shares of this nature. Admittedly property 
companies, whose assets consist of blocks of luxury 
flats, may find their revenue decreasing as a result of 
the difficulty of finding tenants able to pay the heavy 
rentals asked, but this objection does not exist in the 
case of the Metropolitan Housing Corporation inasmuch 
as it derives the bulk of its income from property let 
on a weekly rental basis, the average of which is 13s. 5d. 
per week. The Metropolitan Housing Corporation have 
declared a final dividend of 5 percent., making with the 
interim dividend of 3 per cent., 8 per cent. for the year. 
While these shares can be acquired in the neighbour- 
hood of their par value of £1, they appear a uniquely 
attractive holding in their class to lock away not merely 
for satisfactory dividends at the moment but for capital 
appreciation in the future. 
MORRIS MOTORS 

Perusal of Sir William Morris’s remarks at the 
recently held meeting of Morris Motors, Limited, con- 
firms the favourable opinion I have formed as to the 
soundness of this company. The opportunity is again 
taken of drawing the attention of readers of these notes 
to the 7} per cent. preference shares of this company, 
which are deemed, in their class, a sound holding. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 

Although shareholders of Turner and Newall may be 
disappointed that their directors have deemed it 
expedient to reduce the interim dividend to 2} per cent. 
as compared with 5 per cent. for last year, they should 
find some consolation in the official statement made by 
their directors on the dividend declaration, which was 
to the effect that the company with all other undertak- 
ings was feeling the effects of the economic crisis, but 
not in a degree calculated to cause them any anxiety. 
Turner and Newall is believed to be a very sound, con- 
servatively run company, and, while it is disconcerting 
for shareholders to have their dividends reduced, it 
would seem that holders would be well advised to 
retain their interest and wait for brighter days, which, 
it is hoped, will in due course materialize. 


Company Meeting 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS GROUP 


A meeting of the debenture stockholders and st 

holders of the Underground Electric Railways Semen A pa 
don, Limited, Metropolitan District Railway Company, London 
Electric Railway Company, City and South London ’ Railw, 
Company, Central London Railway Company, London General 
Omnibus Company, Limited, London and Suburban Tracti 
Company, Limited, Metropolitan Electric Tramways Liesleed. 
London United Tramways, Limited, South Metropolitan Flectric 
Tramways and Lighting Company, Limited, Tramways (M.E.T}) 
Omnibus Company, Limited, and Lots Road Power Heuse 
Joint Committee was held on May 1 at the Central Hall 
Westminster, to hear a statement as to the terms upon which, 
subject to the approval of Parliament, it is proposed to transfer 
the several undertakings to a Board to be set up under the 
London Passenger Transport Bill. 

The Rt, Hon. Lord Ashfield, who presided, said that the 
stocks to be issued by the new Board (to be called London 
Transport Stocks) were defined as follows: 

““* A’ Stock in part carrying interest at 5 per cent.. in part 
carrying interest at 4} per cent., both ranking pari passu, 

“* T.F.A.’ Stock carrying interest at 4} per cent. to be 
issued only in respect of debenture stocks guaranteed under 
the terms of the Trade Facilities Acts, which guarantee con. 
tinues under the Bill. 

‘** B’ Stock carrying interest at 5 per cent, 

“The ‘ A,’ ‘ T.F.A.,’ and ‘ B’ Stocks to be trustee securities 
and to be redeemable at par on or after agreed dates, 

“*C’ Stock to be dependent upon each year’s earnings 
for its interest, the rate of interest not to exceed in each of 
the first two years 5 per cent., or thereafter 6 per cent. 
per annum, subject to the provisions of paragraph 3. 

“The ‘C’ Stock to be redeemable at par after twenty-five 
years at the option of the Board.” 

It is provided that the guarantee which the Government 
has given in respect of certain debenture stocks of our Railway 
Companies shall be continued unchanged in 1espect of the 
“‘ T.F.A."" stock to be issued in exchange for them, the redemp- 
tion provisions in respect of such stocks being also continued 
unchanged. 

Dealing with the terms of exchange of the various stocks, 
Lord Ashfield explained that so far as the fixed interest 
securities of the several companies were concerned, the income 
would be unchanged when the transfer was effected. 

For the past three years the holders of ordinary stocks of 
the four Underground Railway Companies had been receiving 
dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. When, in place of every 
£100 of their present holdings they had received £92 10s in 
““C ” Stock of the Board, they would, for the first two years, 
when the interest upon the ‘“‘ C ’? Stock was limited to 5 per 
cent., receive a return at the rate of £4 12s. 6d. per cent, 
on their present capital. This was a small reduction, tem- 
porary in character, and had for its object ensuring the future 
success and stability of the Board’s undertaking. After two 
years they were to receive 5} per cent. upon their holding 
of “C” Stock, which meant that their return upon their 
present capital would be at a rate just over 5 per cent., and 
when, as was expected, the Board paid out of its further 
income an additional one-half of one per cent., making 6 per 
cent. in all, they would receive a return upon their present 
capital at the rate of £5 11s. per cent. At that time they 
would be at least one-half of one per cent. better off than 
they were to-day. 

When all the transactions were concluded it was estimated 
that the Underground Co y should have at its disposal 
roundly £12,500,000 of ‘“‘C’’ Stock. Subject to the pro 
vision of any moneys which might be required for the winding- 
up and to enable the various arrangements to be carried 
through it was thought that there should be sufficient “C” 
Stock to permit every holder of ordinary shares in the Under- 
ground Company receiving £115 of “‘C ” Stock in exchange 
for every £100 in nominal value of ordinary shares held. 

At the present time a holder of ordinary shares in the 
Underground Company was receiving dividends at the rate 
of 8 per cent. It was estimated that of the 8 per cent. now 
paid at least 6 per cent, was attributable to holdings in the 
transport companies to be dealt with under the Bill. As against 
this 6 per cent. which the holder now received, a holder of 
£115 of “ C’ Stock should receive by way of interest during 
the first two years, when the interest on the “ C ”’ Stock could 
not exceed 5 per cent., 5.75 per cent., and thereafter, when 

the interest upon the ‘“‘C ’ Stock rose to 5} per cent., 6.325 
per cent., and, if the “‘C ” Stock should, as might be antict 
pated, pay 6 per cent., 6.9 per cent. To all these rates of 
interest had to be added the dividends which the holder would 
receive from his shares in the proposed new holding company. 
These were expected to be equivalent to another 2 per cent. 

In conclusion, the Chairman put before the meeting the 
reasons why he thought the terms set out in the printed 
memorandum should be accepted. . 

A resolution was passed by a large majority approving what 
had already been done by the Board and authorizing them 
continue negotiations with the Minister of Transport and bring 
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them to a conclusion. 
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INVESTING 
MONEY 
WISELY 


The affairs of this Society are so 
conducted as to admit of no 
criticism. The _ of its 
Directors is to offer investment 
facilities which ensure of abso- 
lute safety and freedom from loss 
or depreciation. For 68 years 
the RELIANCE has offered 
attractive investment facilities 
to those who wish to make no 
mistake. 


‘SINCE 1862 
—AND STILL GOING ON 


Send for prospectus “SR.” The 

information contained therein 

will interest you. Sent free and 
post free. 


Reliance 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1862 


25-26 PERCY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Secretary: CHARLES HORNE 
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Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
The Solicitors’ Journal 


The Assistant Editor, “ The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. (‘Phone: Holborn 1853) 


Soricrrors’ JournaL ADMIRABLA 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION.’’— 


The How, Mr. Justice McCardie. 


Phenomenal Success 


Greeted the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Number of 
the aristocrat of yachting 
publications, and so great 
has been the demand for 
this special issue that only 


a few copies are left. 


If you are unable to 


secure a copy at your 
bookstall, advise the 
publishers : 


Yachting Monthly 


Marine Motor Magazine 
9g King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


2s. a copy 25s. per annum 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Haldane Macfall’s Illus. to Love Lyrics: Ballads and Roundelays : 
Madrigals and Songs of Praise: Songs of Honour and 
Marching Lilts. 4 Choice Vols. 5s. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistraa. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 

Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 

Dostoevsky : The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 

A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924, 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

Memoirs of the Foreign Legion with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP Wortutnotor) 
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> AUTO-INTOXICATION 


responsible for Constipation, Dyspepsia, Colitis, Rheumatism, 
Acidity, and all Stomach Complaints 


ELIMINATED by Professor METCHNIKOFF’S FOOD 
Enquire New Research Go., Dept. 6, St. Phillip’s Avenue, Worcester Park 


Art Gallery 


ARCHITECTURE CLUB: 4th EXHIBITION. 
Recent British Architecture and Applied Art. Until May 23: 
9 to 6; Saturdays 9 to 1. Admission Free. Heal’s 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Income Tax 
SATISFIED TAXPAYERS 


all over the country, who enjoy complete freedom from tax 

worries, testify to the efficiency and moderate cost of the 

BRITISH TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
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Typewriting 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 


Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 
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OUR TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING can be 
executed with maximum efficiency at minimum cost by Miss 
Grouse, 35 Church St., Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. Gerr. 1542. 
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MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 
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Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, Londun, W.C.2. 
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A QUIET RESTFUL HOLIDAY Is 
ASSURED AT TENBY 


G. ADLEY, Profusely iflust 

Price 6d. from leading Booksellers the 
Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, London, W.2 (no charge for postage). 
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At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES; and 
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for Illustrated Booklet to S.R.3, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 
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